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E. MY DADDY IS A MASTER FARMER; LOOK WHAT FINE CHICKENS MOTHER GROWS! 
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7 National Party Nominations and Agricultural Platforms, Pages 4, 
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These two pictures show the prac- 
ticability of having two tractors on 
the farm, when the acreage is such 
as to justify the investment. The 
all-purpose Farmall is shown here 
pulling the corn binder in the field 
while the McCormick-Deering 10-20 
operates the cutter at the silo. 
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McCormick-Deering Machines and Power 
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HEN corn cutting and silo filling time 

comes around—and it won’t be long now 
—you're up against the need of real equipment 
for the job. Heavy, hard work at best, but it 
goes ahead a lot faster and better when a fast- 
working corn binder cuts and binds the corn, 
and a safe, trouble-free, light-running cutter 
puts the crop into the silo, 





McCormick-Deering 
Corn Binders 
are built in two types 
—vertical and hori- 
zontal—to meet the 
requirements of indi- 
vidual users. Choose 
your favorite at the 

dealer’s store. 











If you will consult 
the McCormick- Deering 
dealer in your town you 
will find he is in position 
to help you line up your 
equipment for the entire 
silo-filling operation. 
Twotypesofcorn binder 
tochoose from—vertical 


ranging in capacity from 3 to 25 tons per hour, 
and including the remarkable new No. 12 with 
its one-piece main frame,automobile-typetrans- 
mission (lever shift), and reinforced boiler-plate 
flywheel. McCormick-Deering 15-30 h. p.,10-20 
h. p., and Farmall Tractors, for power in the 
field and at thesilo. And a full line of farm trucks 


with which to haul the 
heavy loads of corn. 
The McCormick-Deer- 


ing reputation for satis- . 


factory performance is 
the best kind of assur- 
ance that these machines 
will simplify the big corn 
job for you this year. 




















McCormick-Deering 


Ensilage Cutters 
are available in four 
ranging in ca- 
pacity from 3 to25 tons 
per hour and requir- 
ing from 4 to 30 horse- 
power. Ask about the 
new No. 12 cutter. 








INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


of America 
(Incorporated) 


McCORMICK-DEERING 


Corn Binders and Ensilage Cutters 


Chicago, Il. 














| Renew for Five or Eight Years 
at New Low Subscription Rates! 


IOR to December, 1903, The Progressive Farmer was owned indi- 4 
It was in that month that the present “Progressive 
Company” was formed. 

with its circulation having climbed from 5,000 to 500,000, The 3 
Progressive Farmer Company has entered on its twenty-fifth year as an 
organization of working executives owning and controlling the paper, and in 
appreciation of the magnificent loyalty of our friends, we are now making 
the most remarkable subscription offer in all our history:— 


viduals, 


Now, 


Eight Years for $3.00 
Five Years for $2.00 
Two Years for $1.00 


These offers are not guaranteed to last beyond 1928, but during this 
“Twenty-fifth Year Loyalty Campaign” 
subscribers alike. 
Every subscriber is urged to remew for five or eight years while 
this offer holds good, and every subscriber should try to get at least 
one new subscriber at two years for $1! 
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I SEE BY THE ADS 








T LOOKS like I'm making new frien 
ever day. Here awhile back the edit 


got contrary and left my picture out 
the paper. 










It maybe he’s gettin’ a litf 
jealous of all th 
letters I been gettin’ 
Anyhow my pictur 
was left out because 
the editor thought 
my piece was top 
long and here’s @ 
letter he got right 
off by the next mail 
after folks had gop 
their. paper. Hereg 
the letter :— 

“Felix, Ala,” 




















































BILL CASPER 
“The Progressive Farmer. 
“Dear Editor: 

“Two years ago I paid my good money 
The Progressive Farmer for three years aj ; 
I have never kicked about it and have bees 
perfectly satisfied that I was getting 
money’s worth. But when it comes to 
leaving Bill Casper’s picture out of the p 
per, I think it is time for all good peo 
to rise up and say something. 

“Now I realize that Bill’s column last we 
was full of good and interesting reading 
that there was no room for his picture; b 
I believe a great paper like The Progressi 
Farmer could allow Bill more room than one 
column, and so far as I am. concerned, 7 
would be willing for him to have one whole) 
page. ¥ 

“I didn’t think that I needed The Progrege 
sive Farmer when I subscribed for it, as f 
was not farming then, and I thought Bill 
Casper was the ugliest man I had ever seeh,) 
but the longer I read the paper and the mom: 
I look at Bill, the better looking he seems 
to get as he seems to be about my age afd) 
also henpecked about the same as I am, 7 
have gotten to like Bill real well. So please: 
put Bill’s picture back in the paper. = 

“Your friend, 
“L. A. Hartley.” 


Now me and Brother Hartley aint 
never met up with each other but if we 
did I bet it wouldn’t be no time till wed 
be swappin’ terbacco and knowin’ ead 
other in good fashion. I can tell by thé 
kind of letter he writes he’s a honest! 
man and when he says the editor ought 
to give me a full page for my pieces it 
stead of just a little jigger down the mit 
dle he hits the nail plumb on the head 
And now since they are leavin’ nearly all 
the ads out I don’t see no reason why 
he couldn’t do it if he just would. But 
editors is contrary critters and you cant) 
never tell whether they’re goin’ to print 
the pieces you writes or not. Yes, sift,” 
Brother Hartley, I hope the editor read 
your letter good before sendin’ it of 
to me. 

Now here’s a letter I got myself. You 
can see it was wrote to me. Here it isi—=’ 































































“Tuckerman, Arkansas. 
“Dear Uncle Bill:— 

“I thought I would write you a few lines 
in regards to the ads. I notice in June# 
issue of Progressive Farmer you quit look) 
ing after ads and went to writeing poettf” 
and in June 16 you was writeing some womaly 
Now uncle Bill, it seems you quit looking 
after the ads. Now I notice one important 
ad you didn’t say anything about and that 
was a good file. With all these heavey F 
and grass growing like it is a fellow will nett 
a sharp hoe to hoe cotton. Now Uncle Bik) 
I am afraid you can’t keep right on the job 
of looking after the ads and write all poetry 
you are writeing and write to the women (0g 
I can prove by the editor that you dide fe 
mention a single ad in June 16 issue. Solge” 
close hopen you will look after the ads. 

“Yours truly, 
“J. L. Brown.” = 







Here’s another brother that’s been 
the grass. Brother, me and you cot 
get along right well together. I de 
know anything that makes; folks 
together better than to get into troubl 
and if them rains and the grass we 
havin’ ain’t trouble I don’t know 
is. We been havin’ some fine weat 
the last few days now and I want to te 
you I been makin’ that grass look sit® 
I had done got it drug out of the 
with a hoe and now I’m wallopin’ it 
with the plow. If I cah have just a? 
days more I'll have it licked for 
Hopin’ you are doin’ as well. 

Yours truly, : 
BILL CASPE 
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Fire Insurance for Farm Buildings 


It Can Be Had at Very Low Cost Through Co-operation 


that he cannot afford to be without fire insurance 

on his buildings and other property. The fire 
hazard is too great for him to carry unaided. Without 
insurance a fire loss falls entirely upon the owner but 
with insurance it is distributed 
among a large number of farmers, 
making the cost for each so low 
as not to be a burden. 


Like their city friends, farmers 
want insurance that protects and 
they want it at a low cost. They 
do not ask for insurance at a cost 
lower than it can be carried with 
safety but they do want it at the 
lowest cost, not to sacrifice safety 
and protection. In case of fire 
the farmer wants to feel sure that there is no question 
about his insurance. 


To determine the best kind of fire insurance for 
farmers, J. D. Pope, farm economist of the Experi- 
ment Station of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, has been making a special study. He has been 
in several states looking into the situation. He has 
studied it from every angle. He has considered it from 
the standpoint of the farmer-and also from the stand- 
point of the company insuring his property. His con- 
clusion is that farmers should carry insurance with 
themselves. By this he means fhutual or codperative 
insurance. 


ae 
U tian modern conditions a wise farmer feels 
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Co-op Insurance Old 


HIS form of insurance is not new. In fact Mr. 

Pope found it to be one of the oldest and most 

successful forms of codperation among farmers. 
In New England mutual fire insurance associations 
have operated successfully for a century. Almost half 
of the farm buildings in the United States are insured 
in farmers’ mutual insurance associations. 


For one reason or another this form of insurance 
is not as general in the South as it is in other sections 
of the United States. In some areas practically all 
farm property is insured this way; but in the South 
fire insurance on farm buildings is not so general. 
Many farmers do not understand it. Without an under- 
standing they are skeptical. 

Another disadvantage is that there have been failures. 
These have lived long in memory and have discouraged. 


Investigation reveals that lack of enough reserve to 
pay current claims was the main cause of failures. 
Without a reserve it was necessary to make an assess- 
ment to settle a claim. Failure of a-member to pay 
an assessment was a step toward certain failure. 

Alabama laws now require a mutual as well as a 
stock company to carry a reserve. It must start with 
a reserve to make it safe from the beginning. 

Another disadvantage mutuals have had has been un- 
Necessary liability. Liability did not stop with the 
buildings; it included the farm and other property of 
the member. This has been changed by law. Further- 
more, a codperative concern can fix the liability in its 
by-laws. 


Co-op Advantages 


HE cost of fire insurance may be divided into 
three heads: (1) the cost of getting the business ; 
; (2) the cost of maintaining the association; and 
(3) paying losses. 

In each of these divisions the codperative fire insur- 


ance company has advantages over the stock company. 
“In the first place, the experience of codperative con- 


“terns has been that a great many farmers apply for 
this insurance without having a solicitor call on them; 


» (2) a farmers’ mutual fire association can be codérdi- 


fated with the farmers’ organization so as to put the 
st of maintaining it at a minimum figure; and (3) 





By P. O. DAVIS 
Agricultural Editor, Alabama Extension Service 


losses are much lower because the codperative concern 
gets people who are better moral risks. 

When a new fire concern is being started it is neces- 
sary to do some soliciting and it may be necessary to 
continue to solicit business, but the number volunteer- 
ing is large after the business establishes itself. Under 
this condition the cost of getting business is yery low. 

Another advantage in favor of the mutual concern 
is that the appraising is done by a member who works 
for a nominal fee, and who realizes that in case of 
fire part of the expenses will be borne by him. This 
makes him conservative. 

A farmer must be a good moral risk before he gets 
into a mutual fire insurance concern. The man who is 
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INSURANCE COULD HAVE LESSENED THE LOSS IN 
THIS CASE 


not considered a good citizen by his neighbors is not 
liable to get into a mutual company because his neigh- 
bors are not willing to take chances on him. 

In addition to all these advantages there are certain 
things which farmers can do to reduce the fire hazard. 
Space does not permit discussing these here. It re- 
quires community codperation but it is beneficial to all 
those who cooperate. It is much cheaper to prevent 
fires than it is to pay for a building after it is burned. 

During his investigation Mr. Pope found that one 
reason why commercial concérns must charge a higher 
rate on farm buildings is because many such buildings 
are occupied by tenants who are careless and indiffer- 
ent about the safety of the buildings. This is not true 
of all tenants but of many. A little carelessness re- 
sults in a fire and the company having the building 
insured must pay for it. All this must be figured into 
the premium which the stock company collects in ad- 
vance. 


Co-op Insurance Is Cheap 


R. POPE found that the cost of mutual fire in- 
surance ranges from almost nothing to a very 
nominal amount. For example, a company of 
Swedes in Illinois has operated for several years at a 
cost of 70 cents per $1,000. This means that a farmer 
having $5,000 insurance on his buildings paid $3.50 
per year. 
A company of German farmers has been operating 
25 or more years in Cullman, Alabama, at a cost of $1 
per $1,000: or $5 per annum on. a basis of $5,000 in- 


surance. With protection at this low rate every~ in- 
telligent farmer realizes that he cannot afford to be 
without it. 


However, these two examples are below the average 
which has been estimated at $3 per $1,000 for the 
United States. This figure is very low when the risk 
is considered; and it is low also when compared with 
commercial rates. 


Most of the mutual fire insurance companies studied 
by Mr. Pope operate locally—that is, in one county or 
in one or two counties, or in a fraction of one county. 
This makes it largely a neighborhood affair with one 
or a few communities involved. 


Although this operation in a local way is good, Mr. 
Pepe concludes that larger units are needed to cover 
farm buildings on tornado and other forms of insur- 
ance. It is possible for a tornado to do enough dam- 
age to wreck a local insurance company, but one that 
operates over a larger area is not likely to suffer this 
way because a tornado covers a small area. 


Apparently the ideal mutual insurance for farmers 
is a combination of a local and a state. This affords 
all the advantages of a local (discussed above) plus 
stability and safety afforded by a larger association. 


Summer With Milk 


. W. BURNS, extension livestock specialist at Au- 

burn,’ Alabama, has prepared a very interesting 

statement on how to improve the quality of milk 
by improving the methods of handling it. He says 
that cleanliness in production and handling, prompt cool- 
ing, and frequent delivery are essentials to placing good 
milk or good cream on the market. If either of these 
features is neglected the quality is reduced, and the 
producer must accept a lower price because he has a 
product of lower value. Furthermore, such products 
do* not encourage consumers to consume more dairy 
products. 

“Cleanliness of production,” Mr. Burns said, “involves 
elimination of filth and dirt, as any foreign material 
coming in contact with milk introduces undesirable bac- 
teria which hasten deterioration. Special care in clean- 


ing cans and pails in the summer will pay in better , 


cream produced. 


“Milk should be separated while still warm and the 
cream cooled as rapidly as possible. Cooling is hasten- 
ed by placing cream in a thin-walled can, in a tub or 
tank of cold water. The cream should be frequently 
stirred until all parts of the batch are thoroughly cool- 
ed. The quicker the animal’s heat is removed from the 
cream the longer the cream will keep fresh. 

“After the cream is cooled it should be kept as cool 
as possible and stirred frequently. Unless stirred it 
will become lumpy and accurate samples and tests are 
impossible. 

“If the cans can be held in a spring-house or well 
the temperature can be kept uniform and keeping qual- 
ities greatly improved. 

“Do not mix cream of different. ages until just be- 
fore delivery to the creamery. 

“Delivery to the creamery shoul@ be made as often as 
possible during the summer. Cream well cared for 
should be delivered at least twice per week, and deliv- 
ery three times per week will mean still better qual- 
ity cream. 

“Keep in mind that the kind of cream delivered to 
the creamery largely determines the kind of butter 
produced, and the quality of butter determines the price 
to a large extent.” 

o—ot———"" 
AS we approach the busy season of shipping vegeta- 
bles it is well to remember that buyers do not 
want ungraded vegetables poorly put up in antiquated 
packages. 
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Platform Promises—At Kansas City and Houston 


LSEWHERE in this issue will be found the farm 
planks in the platforms of the Democratic and 
Republican parties. Regardless of opinions to 

the contrary, The Progressive Farmer believes that one 
step in the solution of our very serious and many sided 
farm problem lies in the right kind of farm legislation. 
Of course, the enactment of laws will not make a suc- 
cess out of a man who under present conditions is an 
absolute failure as a farmer, but it is possible by means 
of farm legislation to give agriculture an even show 
with other classes. An even chance under the laws of 
the land—that is all farmers have a right to demand— 
and that is all the majority of them are asking. 

Farm relief legislation must do two things to be ef- 
fective. First, it must recognize that it is the crop sur- 
plus that is dealing the farmer so much misery, and 
that farmers must have the assistance of the govern- 
ment in handling these surpluses in such a way that 
they will not depress farm prices. Second, in the suc- 
cessful handling of a crop surplus, the cost of the work 
must be borne equitably by all those who share the 
benefits. In other words, codperating farmers must not 
be made responsible for the handling of the entire sur- 
plus. Since farmers who are not members of codper- 
ative marketing associations share the benefits of sur- 
plus control equally with the members of codperatives, 
they, too, must pay their share of the cost of the work. 


Just how do the two planks meet these essentials to 

successful farm legislation? A careful reading of 
the two statements will show that the Democratic 
plank is. much to be preferred. It recognizes the sur- 
plus as the cause of the trouble and acknowledges the 
acute need for governmental participation in its han- 
dling. Furthermore, it “recognizes that experience has 
demonstrated that members of such (codperative) asso- 
ciations alone cannot successfully assume the full re- 
sponsibility for a program that benefits all producers 
alike.” 
“On the other hand, the Republican plank pledges the 
party “to promote the establishment of a farm market- 
ing system of farmer-owned and controlled stabiliza- 
tion corporations or associations to prevent and control 
surpluses through orderly distributing.” In other words, 
the plan is to make the farmers in codperative asso- 
ciations carry the entire surplus. Of course, this can’t 
be done. Five or 10 per cent of our cotton farmers 
should not be expected to shoulder the burdens of all 
cotton farmers. Such a plan is foredoomed to failure. 


The Republican plank favors the codperative and 
orderly marketing of farm products, but it is not will- 
ing for the government to render effective help in doing 
the job. It feels that farmers must solve their own 
problems and that the government can take no impor- 
tant part in the matter. In other words, the Republican 
plank fails absolutely to grasp the situation and fails 
to offer a plan that gives the least promise of solving 
the problem. 

Furthermore, the Republican plank must be read and 
analyzed in the light of President Coolidge’s veto of 
the McNary-Haugen bill. What can be expected in the 
way of farm relief from a plank drafted by party 
leaders who sanction a veto that denounces the “stimu- 

“lation of prices of agricultural products by artificially 
controlling surpluses?” How can there be any effective 
farm legislation by people who say that the law of sup- 
ply and demand must be allowed to run its course un- 
controlled, thereby wrecking the farmers’ market, and 
yet sanction the tampering with the law of supply and 
demand by means of tariffs and immigration laws for 
protection of manufacturers and laborers? What can 
you expect from party leaders who believe that a prin- 
ciple applied for the protection of the industrial East is 
fair and right, and yet condemn the same principle as 
all wrong when it is used to aid the South and West? 

Farm leaders at Houston were just as well satisfied 
with the farm plank in the Democratic platform as 
they were dissatisfied with the Republican farm -plank 
drafted at Kansas City. Leaders from the Midwest 
say that many farmers who have been Republicans all 
their lives will vote the Democratic ticket this year for 
the first time. 

The extent of the farm revolt of the Midwest re- 
mains to. be seen. Many, many times the South has 
been acctised of voting the Democratic ticket because 
of prchan. This year we shall see just how free 
from prejudice are our brother farmers of the Midwest. 
The Democratic platform undoubtedly offers the farm- 
er more for this vote in the way of farm relief, but 
there are, of course, other issues to be considered. Will 
the farmers of the Midwest vote for the party that 
offers a constructive plan for the solution of the 


surplus problem, or will they continue to vote the Re- 
publican ticket because they have always voted it? 
November 6 will tell the tale. 


IRISH POTATO LOSSES HEAVY: WHO 
BLUNDERED? 


ACK of system in marketing is again causing dis- 
astrous losses to the Irish potato growers in the 
Carolinas and Virginia. 

In the face of flooded markets and losses to the pro- 
ducers, the daily carlot shipments of the spring crop 
kept high. It may be well to take one day, say June 21, 
and study the statistics as given by the market news 
service of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. On that day 1,228 cars were on the markets. These 
cars came from Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Texas, and Virginia—with North Car- 
olina contributing 436 cars and Virginia 539 cars, not 
including. shipments by boat. These two last men- 
tioned states shipped 975 carloads of potatoes on June 
21, one day, and sold at prices hardly high enough to 
pay for digging, packing, barrels, and freight, to say 
nothing of production costs. Many growers will wind 
up in debt—will owe money for having exercised the 
privilege of producing the crop. An examination of 
the figures in our “Trend of the Markets” on page 18 
will show the astounding disparity between prices now 
and a year ago. 

The large acreage planted and the peculiar weather 
conditions resulting in the crops of three heavy-produc- 
ing states reaching market maturity in a shorter time 
than expected, are the two main excuses for the low 
prices. But these difficulties could have been largely 
overcome by coéperation and better business judgment. 
The good effects of well-directed codperation are too 
well known to call for discussion here, but the folly of 
flooding an already depressed market with low-grade 
stocks deserves especial attention. As an example, let 
us consider the quoted prices for June 21, the day on 
which the South shipped 1,228 cars of new-crop pota- 
toes. On that date the Market News Service gave 
quotation of U. S. No. 1 stocks at $2.50 and U. S. No. 
2 at $1.50 per barrel in New York City; $1.25 to $1.35 
for U. S. No. 1 and 50 to 60 cents for U. S. No. 2 in 
sacks in Cincinnati. 

The Progressive Farmer anticipated heavy planting 
of potatoes last winter and advised, a reduction in acre- 
age. As with other farm products, it is the in-and-out 
grower who breaks the market and: causes losses. Had 
only half this year’s acreage been planted, potatoes 
would have sold at a good profit. Had the poorest 
fourth been allowed to remain unharvested, prices 
would have been higher. Had only strictly U. S. No. 1 
goods been shipped, both producer and consumer would 
probably be satisfied. 

Every Gulf and Atlantic State from Mexico to 
Maryland contributes carlot shipments to the early po- 
tato crop and so do Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Tennes- 
see. Growers of these states are competitors in both 
Southern and Northern markets—and this competition 
is sure to mean disaster at frequent intervals until it is 
replaced by codperation in production and marketing, 
the only remedy for troubles such as we are now ex- 
periencing, as progressive fruit and vegetable growers 
in all sections are fast finding out. 


INSECTS OR MAN: WHICH WILL CONQUER ? 


OMEBODY has said that the contest as to which 
shall control the world lies not between man and 
the lower animals, for lions, tigers, wolves bears, 

serpents, etc., have had everywhere to give way to man. 
The contest rather lies between man and much smaller 
units of creation. The real contest for supremacy on 
this planet lies between the human race on the one hand 
and insects on the other. 








Next Week and Later 
Farm News Our Readers Want to Know: A 
Monthly Review—By Clarence Poe. 
Early Lambs for Market—By C. C. Flanery. 


Beef Cattle as the Source of Another Pay Day— 
By Tait Butler. 


Market Report Terms Defined—By J. W. Firor. 
What to Do When Snakebitten—By F. M. Register. 
Encouragement—By J. W. Holland. 











The thought has often occurred to the writer on his 


own farm this summer, as hornworms and budworms * 


have sought to destroy the tobacco,. bean beetles have 
made it impossible to have snaps any more without 
fighting for them, and boll weevils make all cotton 
production little less than a gamble. 

A large part of last week’s paper, for example, was 
given over to a consideration of plans for fighting these 
and other insects that injuriously affect, and sometimes 
entirely destroy, all the results of a farmer’s toil 
throughout a growing season. 

When to the insects that destroy crops we add those 
that affect health—flies, mosquitoes, etc.—we realize 
afresh the seriousness of man’s perpetual battle to 
keep control of the earth rather than surrender that 
control to insects. 

Furthermore, it is a fact that the very triumph of 
man’s genius in the form of quicker means of trans- 
portation—steamships, railroads, airplanes, etc—are 
used by our enemy as agencies for spreading their 
forces with ever increasing rapidity over the earth. 
Consider what has happened in the last thirty years— 
only half an ordinary lifetime. Thirty years ago the 
most ignorant Negro could grow cotton; nobody out- 
side of Mexico and a strip of West Texas had heard 
of a boll weevil. Until just a few years ago, the Mexi- 
can bean beetle was unknown; now, as was said last 
week, “we must kill the beetle or do without beans.” 
And all over America today the corn crop is menaced 
by the European corn borer, and all over the Cotton 
Belt the pink bollworm threatens to duplicate the boll 
weevil’s own dramatic march from the Rio Grande to 
the Roanoke. 

The time has come when every farmer owes a duty 
to himself, his family, and his neighbors to learn to do 
his part in this world-wide contest between man and 
insects. If you do not know what to do and when to 
do it, please inform yourself. 


LET’S SET UP AN IDEAL AND STICK TO IT 


HAT story about Bob Shuford in last week’s 
paper—it has a lot of interesting implications 
for all the rest of us. 

Shuford has done sqmething more than inspire a lot 
of us with ambition by making us realize what other 
plain farmers can do if they try, along the lines of 
John Ploughman’s suggestion :— 

“Said I to myself, there’s a lesson for me, 

For that man’s a picture of what I might be.” 
He has done more; he has indicated how we are to win 
such triumphs. 

That way, it should be realized, is by setting up an 
ideal and sticking to it. Shuford started out with Jer- 
sey cows. And he didn’t decide the next year when 
pork was high that maybe he had better sell his Jer- 
sey cows and try Berkshire hogs. Nor the next, that 
maybe he had better give all his energies to cotton, 
since cotton had reached a good price again. Nor the 
third year, that high-priced truck and apples o‘fered the 
quickest route to prosperity. 

No, Bob Shuford picked an agricultural ideal as a 
man should pick a wife—‘for better or for worse till 
death do us part.” And his success, when seen in con- 
trast to the indecisive, wishy-washiness of so many 
other folks who lack ideals reminds us of the poet's 


words :— 
“Half the wrecks that strew life’s ocean, 
If some star had been their guide 
Might e’en now be riding safely— 
But they drifted with the tide.” 


SB 
N A PUBLIC address on “The Advancing South,” 
delivered in. Brooklyn, N. Y., and broadcasted 
through six radio stations, Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, 
president of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, surprised us by offering these and 
other remarks about us :— 

“The Progressive Farmer, published in Raleigh, 
Birmingham, Memphis, and Dallas is read by near- 
ly a half million subscribers. I doubt whether any 
single university is doing as much for our basic - 
industry as this journal.” 

Thank you, Doctor! 


‘ 


LABAMA farmers are turning to cultivators ina ~ 


hurry. Traveling recently through eastern and 
northeastern parts of the state we saw them if 
use everywhere. 








some sections we noticed few implements other th; 
Georgia stocks, but nearly every community seems to 
have at least one or two modern 
way to labor-saving farming. 


The Progressive ‘ Farmer © 


At one place near Ft, Payne we ob- 
served three in three adjoining fields just a few hun-- 
dred yards apart—and not a Georgia stock in’ sight. In | ' 


cultivators pointing the 
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States one of the most interesting political cam- 

paigns this country has ever known. Certain it is 
that only thrice in the last half century—that is to say, 
in 1884, when Grover Cleveland and James G. Blaine 
faced each other; in 1896, when 
William J. Bryan and William 
McKinley, were the chosen cham- 
pions; and in 1912 when Woodrow 
Wilson, Theodore Roosevelt, and 
William H. Taft were pitted 
against one another in a three- 
_ cornered race—have the personali- 
ties and political ideals of the can- 
didates offered so much to arouse 
the interest and even the passions 
of the American electorate. It will 
be a time when every citizen should strive to sense the 
full significance of all the issues involved and when, in 
striving for this result, he should make a more than 
ordinary effort to understand the viewpoint of “the 
other fellow.” 


Ts next four months will bring to the United 





CLARENCE POE 


The Country Is Safe 


F ONE thing we may be sure, and that is, that 

whoever is elected, the country is not going to 

the dogs. Both candidates are men of great 
ability who have come up from poverty to positions of 
eminence, men of whose personal integrity there 
is no doubt, and each candidate is evidently more lib- 
eral and progressive in his thinking than the Presi- 
dential candidate of his party four years ago. 

The last two administrations, those of Presidents 
Harding and Coolidge, have admittedly been partial to 
big business, and we have the confidential opinion of 
one of the highest American authorities on the subject, 
that Wall Street is not satisfied with either Presidential 
candidate. Hoover, it is said, is “too independent and 
progressive” to suit it, and it believed that both Hoover 
and Smith will concern themselves with better condi- 
tions for the smaller.business men and for industry and 
agriculture as a whole rather than favoring the giant 
units of business that have dominated affairs these last 
eight years. 


A Glance at Hoover 


T IS idle for critics to try to pillory Herbert Hoover 
as an “eminent British statesman” when the facts 
are that he is a descendant of pioneer Quakers who 

were residents of North Carolina more than a century 
ago, that he grew up the orphan son of an Iowa 
blacksmith, and that he waited on the tables of richer 
boys at a Colorado university in order to pay his way 
through college. Such a genuinely American record 
of blood and breeding cannot be destroyed by a few 
years’ residence abroad while following one’s profession 
there. There was a ring of the finest Americanism, 
too, in Hoover’s telegram accepting the nomination 
when he said :— 

“But the problems of the next four years are 
more than economic. In a profound sense they are 
moral and spiritual. Shall the world have peace? 
Shall prosperity in this nation be more thoroughly 
distributed? Shall we build steadily toward the ideal 
of equal opportunity to all our people? Shall there 
be secured that obedience to law which is essen- 
tial assurance of the life of our institutions? Shall 
honesty and righteousness in government and in 
business confirm the confidence of the people in 
their institutions and their laws?” 


If Herbert Hoovér conducts a campaign pitched on 
this key, he will indeed strike a radically different note 
from that of Messrs. Coolidge, Mellon, and others who’ 
have dominated their party for six years past. To 
them, America’s economic conditions have seemed to be 
almost perfection. For either of them to have inti- 
mated in any address that prosperity in this country 
probably ought to be more equitably distributed or 
that more should be done to promote “equal oppor- 
tunity” for all the people—this would have created a 
genuine sensation. Yet Herbert Hoover indicates that 
he holds the views of liberals rather than conservatives 
regarding these matters. Calvin Coolidge’s ideas are 
immeasurably removed from those of Theodore Roose- 
velt, but Hoover has at least a dash of the Rough 
Rider’s  progressiveness—or perhaps that of Wood- 
tow Wilson with whom he was so long associated. 

His action at the beginning of the World War when 
he deliberately turned down opportunities for making 
millions in order to minister to the starving and strick- 
en in war-torn Belgium affords an excellent index to 
Hoover’s character. No breath of scandal attaches to 
_ his name, and the charge that he offered to take Secre- 


a odd Fall’s word at face value in 1922 amounts to little 


we recall that nine-tenths of the honest men in 


T he World’s News: A Monthly Review 


An independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


By: CLARENCE POE 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Washington life at that time would have felt the same 


way. 
The Rise of Governor Smith 


HE rise of Alfred Emanuel Smith from “the side- 

walks of New York” to the position he now occu- 

pies as a possible successor of Washington, Jack- 
son, Lincoln, and Wilson—this is one of the most re- 
markable chapters in the annals of American biogra- 
phy... In fact, three of the four nominees for President 
and Vice-President this year are illustrations of the 
fact that the poorest boy in the land may yet aspire to 
its supremest honors. Hoover, we have seen, was an 
orphan who had to work his way through college; 
Curtis was an orphan who started life as a horse- 
jockey; and Alfred E. Smith was the son of a poor 
Irish workingman who had a hard time trying to take 
care of his family from his meager earnings as a 
truck driver. 

Young Smith never saw the inside walls of a college, 
but has been in politics since boyhood. That has been 
his life. Someone has said that if Hoover is elected, it 
will be the first time a man of the engineering profes- 
sion has been chosen President, and if Smith is elected 
it will be the first time a man of no profession 
has been chosen! Yet if Smith has had no_ busi- 
ness but politics, he has at least been busy at that all 


the time. As we recently quoted O. G. Villard as say- 
ing about him :— 
* Never before has the business of the 


state marched along as under Governor Smith. He 
has worn himself out on it; it is the breath of his 
body; the life of his soul. It fascinates him  be- 
yond anything else. A public document is his 
novel; a complicated set of figures entertains him 
more than a theater. ... He has been the best 
governor, all in all, that New York has ever had.” 


He has taken much interest in improving conditions 
for the working people and for the unfortunate and de- 
pendent classes; he thas conducted the state’s business 
with great efficiency and seemingly with no suspicion 
of graft; and he has an irresistible sort of frankness 
and personal magnetism which charms both friend 
and foe. 

On the other hand, Governor Smith has shown little 
interest in, or understanding of, the life and problems 
of America outside of New York. He has taken no 
strong position on any national or international ques- 
tion, except on prohibition, regarding which he merely 
reflects the attitude of New York City’s large foreign 
population. He himself opposes prohibition and as Mr. 
Villard says, “drinks every day, and the number of his 
cocktails and highballs is variously estimated at from 
four to eight.” 


Prohibition and Farm Relief in the Platforms 


LSEWHERE in this issue we are presenting both 
planks having to do with agriculture. The Repub- 
lican Convention at Kansas City handed the Hous- 

ton Convention an opportunity which the latter proceed- 
ved to take fullyadvantage of. The Republican Conven- 
tion only partially met the demands of organized farm- 
erseand left them much dissatisfied. The Democrats, on 
the other hand, gave the representatives of the farmers 
practically everything they asked. This will no doubt 
strengthen the Democratic position in the West, but 
may weaken it in the East. Furthermore, realizing 


SSO ODDO IODIDE 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY + 

LIFE: “THE GRASS” ! 

ERE is a beautiful poem which one of our 3 

readers sends us for inclusion in this 
series :— 
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) The grass knows well in her secret heart 
. How we love her cool green raiment, 
. 

X 

« 

x 

. 

X 

. 
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So she plays in silence her lonely part 

And cares not at all. for payment, 

We say of the oak, “How grand of girth!” 
Of the willow we say, “How slender!” 

And yet to the soft grass clothing the earth 
How slight is the praise we render. 





Each year on the earth’s wide breast she waves 
From spring until stern November, 
And then she remembers so many graves 
That no one else will remember. 
Each year her buttercups nod and browse 
With sun and dew brimming over, 
Each year she pleases the greedy cows 
With oceans of honeyed clover. 
And while she serves us with gladness mute 
In return for such sweet dealings 
We tread her courtesy underfoot, 
But we never wound her sate, 

gar Fawcett. 
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that his party platform did not go far enough in paci- 
fying the farmers, Mr. Hoover and his advisers are 
likely to go considerably further in their campaign 
pledges in order to hold Western states in line. 


As for prohibition, it is remarkable that after all the 
agitation for its repeal, both platforms on this subject 
are stronger than four years ago. The Republican 
Party “pledges itself and its nominees to the observance 
and vigorous enforcement” of prohibition—the refer- 
ence to “observance” no doubt being a shrewd thrust 
at Smith’s record as a non-abstainer. The Democratic 
platform bitterly arraigns the Republicans for failing 
to enforce prohibition and “pledges the party and its 
nominees to an honest effort to enforce the Eighteenth 
Amendment.” 


The net result of the fight over the prohibition plank 
at Houston was a victory for the drys. Norman E. 
Mack and other wet leaders wanted frank nullification. 
They lost. 

Then came the moderate wets. The official platform 
as first written sided with them, for while it declared 
for enforcement of prohibition and all laws, it added 
that the people had the right to amend or repeal the 
law at any time—which would have been interpreted as 
suggesting or encouraging modification. This was-not 
satisfactory to the drys, who forced the substitution of 
a plank written by one of their greatest leaders, Sen- 
ator Carter Glass of Virginia, and accepted by Smith’ s 
managers. 

But after the adoption of the platform, then came an 
amazing development. Smith’s representatives, meet- 
ing with the drys like Glass, Daniels, and Moody, had 
finally accepted a declaration on prohibition on which 
the party and its nominees were supposed to stand. Yet 
no sooner had he received notice of his nomination than 
he made the platform “a scrap of paper” by substitut- 
ing his own demand for wet legislation in lieu of the 
party’s own official utterance on this question. Instead 
of a campaign for farm relief and all the other great 
issues on which his party might have been united for 
victory, he proposes to make loyalty to his personal 
views on the whiskey question a test of Democracy. 
His-able running mate, Senator Robinson of Arkansas, 
had warned against trying to carry the South with a 
wet plank in the platform, and the convention would 
not have one. New York dailies carried the heading, 
“Smith Wins on First—Must Run as Dry.” Yet Smith, 
repudiating his party’s action and the advice of South- 
erners like Glass, Robinson, Moody, and Daniels, as- 
sumes that he can carry the South anyhow and goes 
before the country, in Mr. Villard’s phrase, as a man 
who “talks wet, acts wet, drinks wet.” 


That is the tragedy of Smith—that he knows only 
what New York thinks and seems to think New York 
is America. And there is tragedy for many others, for 
in forcing the campaign to be fought over prohibition, 
the really great issues affecting the welfare of the 
farmer and the small business man are likely to be lost 
sight of if not actually lost. 


| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY —| 


F YOU visit any large city this summer, why not 
inquire if there is not a public art gallery there, and 
if so, spend an hour or two studying its treasures? 











| “A LAND OF RURAL COMRADESHIP” _ | 
Helping Sick Neighbors in Alabama 


HIS week it is Alabama that sends us two il- 

lustrations of how good neighbors who are well 

help other neighbors who are sick. Mr. B. B. 

Peeté of Shelby County writes us: “Mr. C— W— of 
the Ebenezer neighborhood developed tuberculosis last 
year. His good neighbors made his crop for him while 
he was cured by the rest cure. That is living Chris- 
tianity—not just professing it.” 

In the case of George Kent, Route 1, Crews Depot, 
Alabama, it is the wife herself who voices appreciation 
of generous friendship as follows :— 

“My husband is ill with neuritis and unable to 
work. On April 2 six of our neighbors came with 
mules and wagons and harrows and plowed for us 
and planted corn. They even brought seed and 
their own dinners.” 








|___ATHOUGHT FOR THE WEEK | 


LIKE to have a man’s knowledge comprehend more 
than one class of topics, one row of shelves. I like 


well as a good 





mast dae likes to see a fine barn as 
tragedy.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


“(65A) 5 































































































ie 3 he Future Dairymen May Expect. 


An Increase in Production Per Cow Will Sustain Prosperity of Dairy Industry 


for a certificate of sound economic health. The 

present time is not one of exceptions. Production 
has increased each year since 1920, but not as fast as de- 
mand from consumers has grown. As a result, prices 
of dairy products in the past year 
have been the highest since 1920. 
Prices of veal calves, of cast-off 
cows sold for beef, and of surplus 
milk cows sold to other dairymen 
also have been highest since 1920. 
Tariff protection from foreign 
competition is fairly adequate. The 
spread between feed costs and 
prices of milk and butterfat has 
been profitable. 

Milk production has shown an 
average annual growth of 4 per cent for the last 10 
years. This is illustrated on the accompanying chart. 
The principal gains have been in the amount of whole 
milk and cream used in the household and in creamery 
butter production. The quantity of milk going into all 
other uses combined is about the same as 10 years ago. 


Demand Is Growing 


EMAND may be measured by the amount used 

in relation to price. The fact that the increased 

output of dairy products was absorbed without 
the necessity of lowerjng prices, but that values had an 
upward. trend instead is proof of growing demand. 
Part of this growth was due to the natural increase in 
population, and part to a gain in per capita consump- 
tion. The latter is now about 1,050 pounds annually, 
expressing all products in terms of whole milk, com- 
pared with 818 pounds in 1917. 

The fact that consumption of whole milk and table 
cream, which are the highest-priced uses of milk, has 
grown more than the other uses is an additional proof 
of increased demand. Still another is the change in the 
foreign trade balance. In spite of rather stiff tariff 
rates, the United States is consuming, in addition to its 
own production, net imports equivalent to about a bil- 
lion pounds of milk annually, largely in the form of 
cheese and cream. In 1927, we had a net export bal- 
ance equivalent to about 1,600,000,000 pounds. 


It Has Been Profitable 


O SELL more products than ever before at the 

highest prices per unit in seven years, yielding the 

largest total income on record, as dairymen did in 
the past year, must be diagnosed as prosperity rather 
than depression. But production costs 


"Te dairy industry rarely has difficulty qualifying 
> 





GILBERT GUSLER 


By? GILBERT-GUSLER 


TRENDS IN DAIRY PRODUCTION 


uv 





With the exception of 1920, production of milk has 
increased each year since 1917. Most of this increase 
has found its way into whole milk, table cream, and 
creamery butter channels rather than into other dairy 
products. 


General Position Strong 


HE dairy industry has its minor ups and downs, 

its “fits and starts,” but these usually are com- 

paratively mild. The general position of the indus- 
try appears to be as strong now as it was a year ago, so 
that results in the year ahead should be favorable. The 
number of milk cows on farms at the beginning of 
1928 was 130,000 larger than a year previous but this 
was an increase of less than 1 per cent. Total produc- 
tion early in 1928 ran larger than a year previous, but 
since the grass season arrived, the poor condition of pas- 
tures caused smaller milk production than in 1927 when 
pastures were much better than average. This sityation 
still exists and indicates that production for the year as 
a whole may do well to equal that of 1927. The balance 
will. be shifted one way or another depending on wheth- 
er climatic conditions during the summer and early fall 
are more or less favorable than usual. 

As a result of moderate spring production and the 
high price level in May and June, storing operations 
were delayed. Summer weather will determine whether 
the present “shortage” in storage stocks of butter will 
be made good. As long as it exists, however, it will 
tend to elevate prices over last year’s level. 

Demand is likely to be well maintained.” Industrial 
employment in the last half of 1928 promises to be 
more complete than a year earlier, and consumer pur- 


chasing power should be improved accordingly. Pre- 
sumably, the forces leading toward increased per capita 
consumption are still at work. 

Hay prices next winter, especially for legume hays, 
probably will be considerably higher than in the past 
year. Feed grains are likely to be cheaper, however, 
because of a larger corn crop. The spread between 
prices of feedstuffs and of dairy products probably will 
continue rather favorable. The decline in the number 
of horses and beef cattle on farms is likely to maintain 
relative overabundance of feed grains and hay most of 
the time for the next few years. 


Increased Production Needed 


ITHIN two or three years, the dairy industry 

may run into a mild depression. Attractive 

prices for products and higher prices for milk 
cows are stimulating the raising of more dairy cows. 
The number of yearling heifers being kept for milk 
cows on farms on January 7, 1928, was 4,175,000 head, 
or nearly 7 per cent more than two years before. In 
New York State, they increased 25 per cent, while 
Ohio and Indiana reported increases of 18 and 24 per 
cent, respectively. Some of.the beef cattle states in the 
South and West reported decreases, owing to reviving 
interest in beef cattle production. The number of dairy 
calves reported last January was about 5 per cent great- 
er than a year before and the number saved this spring 
probably larger than a year ago. Apparently, dairymen 
are raising 18 to 20 per cent more calves than four years 
ago and more than are necessary for a full replacement 
basis. Besides prospects of some gain in the number of 
milk cows, a continued increase in production per .cow 


because of better feeding and bretter breeding is prob- F 


able. On the other hand, the high price of beef may 


tend to early weeding out of low producers and prevent 


any undue increase in numbers. 


While the tendency to raise a larger number of dairy 


calves is not extreme, the stop sign should be turned 
against it. By rigid sorting, an increase of 200 pounds 
annually can be made in average production per cow, 
just as has been done in the last eight years. This will 
take care of the growth of demand, making an increase 
in herds unnecessary. It will sustain dairy prosperity 
both through avoiding overproduction and through in- 
creased efficiency of the industry. While excessive pro- 
duction of crops sometimes results from an unusually 
favorable weather condition, and thus is beyond the 
control of producers, dairymen have their prosperity 
largely in their own hands and it is up to them to 
preserve it. 

Editor’s Note.—We expected to pub- 
lish this week on this page -an article 





must be considered before the story is 





completely told. The margin between 
the selling price of a pound of butter- 
fat, or 100 pounds of fluid milk, and 
the value at market prices of the grain 
and hay required to produce those 
products has been muth wider through- 
out the last seven years than in pre- 
war years. Prices of concentrates dur- 
ing the past winter were higher than 
in the previous winter, but hay was 
much lower. The average cost at farm 
prices of a typical dairy ration over the 
country as a whole was moderate. With 
prices of dairy products the highest 
since 1920, it follows that the dairy- 
man’s margin to cover other costs be- 
sides feed and for profit was probably 
as wide as it has ever been. 

Some important exceptions must be 
made to these statements covering the 
industry as a whole. They need to be 
toned down for those dairymen who 
buy a good deal of their feed, especially 
if they buy hay. Those portions of the 
Corn Belt which had a small corn crop 
for 1927 constitute another exception so 
far as the past year is concerned. 

Besides a favorable ratio between 
feed costs and prices of dairy products 











AGRICULTURAL CLASSICS. 


ERTAINLY a midsummer day in 
the country with all its sights and 
sounds, its singing birds, 
ming swallows, its grazing or rumi- 





JOHN BURROUGHS 


The brimming meadows seem fair- 
ly to purr as the breezes strike them; 





» entitled “Selling Butterfat to Creamer- 
ies,” but when this timely and inter- 
esting article by Mr. Gusler came to us 
we decided our readers would be more 
interested in it and therefore substitut- 
ed it for the regular article. The next 
subject to be discussed in this series of 
livestock articles is “Early Lambs for 
Market: Breeds and Handling,” by C. 
C, Flanery. 





its skim- 
are lucid; 
nating cattle, its mer fulness and charm. 
drifting cloud 
shadows, its 
grassy perfumes yest, 
from the mead- 
ows and the hill- 
side, and the far- 


and teams busy 
with the harvest, 
has material for 
the literary 
artist. 

standing poised at its full. 


““HAYMAKING IN MIDSUMMER” 
deepen their hue; the delicious fra- 
grance of the last wild: strawberries 


is on the breeze; your mental skies 
and life has the midsum; 


Haying in this pastoral 
the last act in the drama of the har- 
and one likes to see it well 
staged as it is today—the high blue 
dome, the rank dark foliage of the 
t 1 trees, the daisies still white in the sun, 
mer with his men the buttercups gilding the pastures 
and hillslope, the clover shedding its 
perfume, the timothy shaking out its 
little clouds of pollen as the sickle- 
bar strikes it, most of the songbirds 
still vocal, and the tide of summer 


Very soon it will begin to ebb, the 


ora 
1928 Spring Pig Crop Short 
HE pig crop of 1928 is estimated 
to have been only 92.5 per cent as 
large as in 1927, but it is said that 
there will be 11.7 per cent more sows 
bred to farrow in the fall of 1928 than 
were bred to farrow in the fall of 1927. 
There is probably a larger per cent 
of the sows bred for fall farrow in the 
South than in the colder climate of the 
North, but taking the country as 4 
whole, there were only 46.4 per cent as 
many hogs bred for fall farrow in 1927. 
as were bred for spring farrow in 1928. 
ora 
Premium for Prompt Delivery 
HE Experiment Station of the 
University ot Kentucky, in codp- 


region is 


at in- 





eration with creameries, regs - 


over the country as a whole in the last 
seven years, the dairy industry has 
profited greatly from its own increased 
efficiency. The number of milk cows 
and heifers two years old and over on 
farms is only about 2 per cent greater 
than it was eight years ago. Yet the to- 
tal production of milk in 1927 was about 
37 per cent greater than in 1920. An- 
nual production :per cow has made an 
average gain of about 200 pounds each 
consecutive year ‘for the last six or 
seven years. 


the trees rustle their myriad leaves as 











if in gladness; the many-colored 
butterflies dance by; the steel-blue of 
the swallows’ backs glistens in the sun 
as they skim the fields; and the mel- 
low boom of the passing bumblebee— 
all but enhance the sense of repose 
and contentment that pervades the air. 
The hay cures; the oats and corn 


(Next week's “Agricultural Classic” 
We shall appreciate it if readers will send us favorite selec- 


B. L. Moss. 


stalks of the meadow grasses will be- 
come dry and harsh, the clover will 
fade, the girlish daisies will become 
coarse and matronly, the birds will 
sing fitfully or cease altogether, the 
pastures will turn brown, and the hay- 
makers will find the hay half weed as 
it stands waiting for them in the 
meadows. JOHN BURROUGHS. 


will be “An Heroic Little Figure” by 


tions on agricultural subjects for use in this series.) 


























a plan whereby cream delivere 
tervals of not more than four days will 
command a premium or extra price. 
Cream cans will be tagged, showing the 
date of the last delivery, so both buyers 
and producers will know that the cream 
is being delivered at least once every 
four days or twice a week. ‘Such cream, 
when free from undesirable odors and 
flavors, will be known as premium 
cream, and will bring the producer 


more money than cream of the same — 
quality but not 7 Bs so often. 
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What They Promise the Farmers 





Here Are the 1928 Platform Pledges as Made by Democratic and Republican Parties 


ECAUSE of the general interest in 

the subject,we are presenting here- 
with im complete form the platform 
pledges regarding agriculture as made 
by both the Republican and Democratic 
National Conventions. 

We suggest that all our readers not 
only study these planks carefully and 
thoughtfully, but also file them away for 
future reference. Farmers must make 
themselves far more active politically 
if they are to recover their just rights 
and privileges, and throughout the next 
four years it will be well to know just 
what your party in its 1928 platform has 
solemnly promised the farmers of the 
country so that you may the better insist 
on the fulfillment of those pledges. 


Following are the planks as officially 
adopted by both conventions :— 


|. Platform on Agriculture as 
Adopted by Republican National 
Convention at Kansas City 


HE agricultural problem is national 

in scope and, as such, is recognized 
by the Republican party which pledges 
its strength and energy to the solution of 
the same. Realizing that many farmers 
are facing problems more difficult than 
those which are the portion of many other 
basic industries, the party is anxious to 
aid in every way possible. Many of our 
farmers are still going through read- 
justment, a relic of the years directly 
following the great war. All the farm- 
ers are being called on to meet new and 
perplexing conditions created by foreign 
competition, the complexities of domestic 
marketing, labor problems, and a steady 
increase, in local and state taxes. 

The general depression in a great basic 
industry inevitably reacts upon the condi- 
tions in the country as a whole and can- 
not be ignored. It is a matter of satis- 
faction that the desire to help in the cor- 
rection of agricultural wrongs and con- 
ditions is not confined to any one section 
of our country or any particular group. 

The Republican Party and the Repub- 
lican administration, particularly during 
the last five years, have settled many of 
the most distressing problems as they 
have arisen, and the achievements in aid 
of agriculture are properly a part of this 
record. The Republican Congresses have 
been most responsive in the matter of 
agricultural appropriations, not only to 
meet crop emergencies, but for the exten- 
sion and development of the activities of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

The protection of the American farmer 
against foreign farm competition and 
foreign trade practices has been vigor- 
ously carried‘-on by the Department of 
State. The right of the farmers to en- 
gage in collective buying and codperative 
Selling, as provided by the Capper-Vol- 
Stead Act of 1922 has been promulgated 
through the Department of Agriculture 
and the Department of Justice, which have 
given most valuable aid and assistance to 
the heads of the farm organizations. The 
Treasury Department and the proper 
committees of Congress have lightened 
the tax burden on farming communities, 
and through the Federal Farm Loan 
system, there has been made available 
to the farmers of the nation $1,850,000,000 
for loaning purposes at a low rate of in- 
terest, and through the Intermediate 
Credit Banks $655,000,000 of short “term 
credits have been made available to the 
farmers. The Postoffice Department has 
systematically and generously extended 

rural free delivery routes into even 
the most sparsely settled communities. 


When a shortage of transportation 
facilities threatened to deprive the farm- 
ers of their opportunity to reach waiting 
markets overseas, the President, appre- 
Ciative and sensitive of. the condition and 
the possible loss to the communities, or- 
dered the reconditioni of Shipping 
Board vessels, thus relieving a great 
emergency. 

Last, but not least, the Federal Tariff 
| Commission has at all times shown a 
/ Wulingness under the provisions of the 
| Mexible tariff act to aid the farmers 


when foreign competition, made possible 
by low wage scales abroad, threatened 
to depfive our farmers of their domestic 
markets. Under this act the President 
has increased duties on wheat, flour, mill 
feed and dairy products. Numerous other 
farm products are now being investi- 
gated by the Tariff Commission. 

We promise every assistance in the re- 
organization of the marketing system on 
sounder and more economical lines, and, 
where diversification is needed, govern- 
ment financial assistance during the 
period of transition. 

The Republican Party pledges itself 
to the enactment of legislation creating 
a Federal Farm Board clothed with the 
necessary powers to promote the estab- 
lishment of farm marketing system of 
farmer-owned and controlled stabiliza- 
tion corporations or associations, to pre- 
vent and control surpluses through order- 
ly distribution. 

We favor adequate tariff protection to 
such of our agricultural products as are 
affected by foreign competition. 

We favor, without putting the govern- 
ment into business, the establishment of 
a Federal system of organization for a 
cooperative and orderly marketing of 
farm products. 

The vigorous efforts of this adminis- 
tration toward broadening our exports 
market will be continued. 

The Republican Party pledges itself to 
the development of and enactment of meas- 
ures which will place the agricultural 
interests of America on a basis of eco- 
nomic equality with other industry to in- 
sure its prosperity and success. 


II. Platform on Agriculture as 
Adoptéd by Democratic National 
Convention at Houston 


ECEPTION, upon, the farmer and 

stock raiser bas been practiced by 
the Republican Party through false and 
delusive promises for more than fifty 
years. Specially favored industries have 
been artificially aided by Republican leg- 
islation. . Comparatively little has been 
done for agriculture and stock raising 
upon which national prosperity rests. 
Unsympathetic inaction with regard to 
this problem must cease. Virulent hos- 
tility of the Republican administration to 
the advocates of farm relief and denial 
ofthe right of farm organizations to 
lead in the development of farm policy 
must yield to Democratic sympathy and 
friendliness. 

Four years ago, the Republican Party, 
forced to acknowledge the critical situa- 
tion, pledged itself to take all steps nec- 
essary to bring back a balanced condition 
between agriculture and other industries 
and labor. Today it faces the country 
not only with that pledge unredeemed, 


.but broken by the acts of a Republican 


President, who is primarily responsible 
for the failure to offer a constructive 
program to restore equality to agricul- 
ture. 

While he had no constructive and ade- 
quate program to offer in its stead, he 
has twice ve farm relief legislation 
and has sought to justify his disapproval 
of agricultural legislation partly on 
grounds wholly inconsistent with his acts 
making industrial monopolies the bene- 
ficiaries of government favor, and in en- 
dorsing the agricultural policy of the 
present administration, the Republican 
Party, in its recent convention, served 
notice upon the farmer that the so-called 
protective system is not meant for him, 
that while it offers protection to the 
privileged few, it promises continued 
world prices to producers of the chief 
cash crops of agriculture. 

We condemn the policy of the Repub- 
lican Party which promises relief to ag- 
riculture only through a reduction of 
American farm production to the needs 
of the domestic market. Such a program 
means the continued deflation of agri- 
culture, the forcing of additional millions 
from the farms, and the perpetuation of 
agricultural distress for years to come, 
with continued bad effects on business 
and labor throughout the United States. 

The Democratic Party recognizes that 





the problems of production differ as be- 
tween agriculture and industry. Indus- 
trial production is largely under human 
control, while agricultural production, 
because of the lack of codrdination 
among the 6,500,000 individual farm un- 
its, and because of influence of 
weather, pests and other causes, is large- 
ly beyond human control. The result is 
that a large crop frequently is produced 
on a small acreage and a small crop on 
a large acreage; and measured in money 
value, it frequently happens that a large 
crop brings less than a small crop. 
Producers of crops whose total volume 
exceeds the needs of the domestic mar- 
ket must continue at a disadvantage un- 
til the government shall intervene as seri- 
ously and as effectively in behalf of the 
farmer as it has intervened in behalf of 
labor and industry. . There is a need of 
supplemental legislation for the control 
and orderly handling of agricultural sur- 
pluses, in order that the price of the sur- 
plus may not determine the price of the 
whole crop. Labor has benefited by col- 
lective bargaining and some industries 


by tariffs. Agriculture must be as effec- 
tively aided. 
The Democratic Party, in its 1924 


platform, pledged its support to such 
legislation. It now reaffirms that stand 
and pledges the united efforts of the leg- 
islative and executive branches of gov- 
ernment, as far as may be controlled 
by the party, to the immediate enactment 
of such legislation, and to such other 
steps as are necessary to place and main- 
tain the purchasing power of farm prod- 
ucts and the complete economic equality 
of agriculture. 

The Democratic Party has always 
stood against special privilege and for 
common equality under the law. It is a 
fundamental principle of the party that 
such tariffs as are levied must not dis- 
criminate against any industry, class or 
section. Therefore, we pledge that in its 
tariff policy the Democratic Party will 
insist upon equality of treatment between 
agriculture and other industries. R 


Farm relief must rest on the basis of 
an economic equality of agriculture with 
other imdustries. To give this equality 
a remedy must be found which will in- 
clude among other things :— 


(a) Credit aids by loans to codperatives on 
at least as favorable a basis as the govern- 
ment aid to the merchant marine. 

(b) Creation of a Federal Farm Board to 
assist the farmer and stock raiser in the 
marketing of their products as the Federal 
Reserve Board has done for the banker and 
business man. When our archaic banking 
and currency system was revised after its 
record of disaster and panic under Repub- 
lican administrations, it was a Democratic 
Congress in the administration of a Demo- 
eratic President that accomplished its stabil- 
ization through the Federal Reserve Act 
creating the Federal Reserve Board with 
powers adequate to its purpose. Now in the 
hour of agriculture’s need the Democratic 
Party pledges the establishment of a new 
agricultural policy fitted to present condi- 
tions, under the direction of a farm board 
vested with all the powers necessary to ac- 
complish for agriculture what*the Federal 
Reserve Board has been able to accomplish 
for finance, in full recognition of the fact 
that the banks of the country, through vol- 
untary codperation, were never able to stabil- 
ize the financial system of the country until 
government powers were invoked to help 
them. 

(c) Reduction through proper government 
agencies of the spread between what the 
farmer and stock raiser gets and the ulti- 
mate consumer pays with consequent bene- 
fits to both. 

(d) Consideration of the condition of agri- 
culture in the formulation of government 
financial and tax measures. 


We pledge the party to foster and de- 
velop coéperative marketing associations 
through appropriate government aid. We 
recognize that experience has demonstra- 
ted that members of such associations 
alone cannot successfully assumé the full 
responsibility for a program that bene- 
fits all producers alike. We pledge the 
party to an earnest endeavor to solve this 
problem of the distribution of the cost of 
dealing with crop surpluses over the mar- 
keting units of the crop whose producers 
are benefited by such assistance. The so- 
lution of this problem would avoid gov- 
ernment subsidy to which the Democratic 





Party has always been opposed. The so- 
lution of this problem will: be a prime 
and immediate concern of a Democratic 
administration. 

We direct attention to the fact that it 
was a Democratic Congress, in the ad- 
ministration of a Democratic President, 
which established the Federal Farm Loan 
system and laid the foundation for the 
entire rural credits structure, which has 
aided agriculture to sustain in part the 
shock of the policies of two Republican 
administrations; and we promise thor- 
ough-going administration of our rural 
credits law, so that the farmers in all 
sections may secure the maximum bene- 
fits intended under these acts. 


HEALTH SERMONETTES 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Kaitor, Health Department 


A Novel Commencement 


HE above heading is taken from one 
of our daily papers. Part of the ar- 
ticle reads as follows :— 

“The exercises will commence early 
in the morning, when 
the 149th aduat- 
ing class will meet 
their president at the 
old college __—-well, 
which for a like 
number of years has 
quenched the thirst 
of over 6,000 girls 
who have passed the 
portals of this col- 
lege. The president 
will draw and pour 
the water from the ‘old bucket’ which 
has served the well for so long a period.” 

It is just possible that not one of the 
6,000 girls who have quenched their thirst 
at the old college well has ever been made 
sick thereby, but the example is bad. 
Danger lurks in the old well bucket. 

Have we gotten no further than this 
in sanitation? It seems to me that it 
would have been fitting for the president 
of the college to ask the students to cele- 
brate the passing of the “old oaken 
bucket,” a vessel dear to our childhood 
but, by a more mature standard, now 
regarded as fraught with danger to those 
who drink from it. 


Since the lesson of the Montreal ty- 
phoid epidemic, which was traced back 
to the touch of the unknown hand of 
some typhoid carrier on one of. the 1,500 
farms that sold milk to the wholesale 
plant at Montreal (from which plant, milk 
was dispensed to thousands who were 
stricken down with deadly typhoid), it 
does seem that we would finally learn 
that danger lurks where food and drink 
are handled by Tom, Dick, and Harry. 
The greatest advertisement that can be 
given to any drink or food product is 
to say of it, and say truly, this: “Never 
touched by human hands.” That is the 
kind of product, other things being equal, 
that we should be willing to spend our 
money for. If human hands must touch 
food or drink, see that those hands are 
owned by well people and clean people; 
folks who wash their hands thoroughly 
and often. 


The old type of rope and bucket for a 
well is one of the most dangerous and 
unsanitary institutions that is found on 
the farm. It is an institution—it has been 
there so long. “The stranger within the 
gates, man servant, maid servant, the 
ox and the ass” all draw nigh the well 
with the old oaken bucket either to 

















DB. REGISTER 


slake their thirst or to wash their dirty | 


hands just from the stable or toilet. 


“The old oaken bucket” should be re- 
membered only in song and story and as 


one of the scenes belonging to the child- — 


hood of an older generation. 

. Today’s slogans should be: “Watch 
Your Food and Drink,” and “Get Vac- 
cinated Against Typhoid!” 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Only Quality Tobacco Will Pay in 1928 


So Let’s Observe Carefully These Principles of Curing and Marketing 


By E. C. WESTBROOK 
Cotton and Tobacco Specialist, Georgia State College of Agriculture 


HE curing of tobacco involves many 

complex changes in the leaf which are 
not fully understood, but some of the 
more important principles of good cur- 
ing are well estab- 
lished. Every tobac- 
co grower should ac- 
quaint himself as far 
as practicable with 
the fundamental 
facts. Curing is forc- 
ing the leaves to un- 
dergo a process of 
gradual starvation 
under proper condi- 
tions. Anything 
which kills the leaf prematurely, such as 
bruising or breaking in harvesting or 
very rapid drying, will prevent good cur- 
ing. 

In filling the barn it is best not to 
crowd the tobacco on the sticks nor to 
place the sticks too close on the tier 
poles. For the best results, the sticks 
should not be placed closer together than 
- eight inches on the tier poles with from 

- 60 to 75 leaves on the stick, depending on 
the size of the tobacco. This allows 
plenty of ventilation which is necessary 
for the best curing. With this spacing 
a 16-foot barn inside dimensions will 
hold about 500 sticks of tobacco. As 
soon as filled the barn should be thor- 
oughly inspected to see that the flues and 
furnaces are in good condition and that 
all dry leaves and rubbish are removed 
from the inside. This is to guard against 
danger from fire. For a 16-foot barn, 
place a thermometer near the cen- 
ter of the barn. For a larger barn, it is 
better to use two thermometers. 


Il. Temperatures to Observe 
HE barn may now be closed and fire 


started in the furnaces. The first step 
in curing is to yellow the leaf properly. 





E. C. WESTBROOK 


Tobacco yellows best in the first stages - 


when the temperature of the barn ranges 
from 90 to 100 degrees Fahrenheit. The 
temperature should be raised to, and kept 
between, 90 and 100 degrees until the to- 
bacco is beginning t6 color a lemon yel- 
low: This will take from 36 to 48 hours 
under average conditions. 


In order to obtain the best results in 
yellowing, the barn should be tight at 
first, so that in the earlier stages of yel- 
lowing the desired temperature may be 
obtained without exhausting moisture too 
rapidly. As the yellowing progresses, it 
is necessary for the moisture to be re- 
moved gradually at first and later more 
rapidly. Moisture should never be al- 
lowed to collect on the leaves or the sides 
of the barn as it will cause the tobacco 
to be mottled. The moisture can be con- 
trolled by regulating the ventilation. 
During the last few hours of yellowing 
the temperature should be raised to from 
110 to 120 degrees. . Good results are 
obtained by beginning to raise the temp- 
erature wher the tobacco is a pea green 
color. Never allow the temperature to 
drop, for if this happens drying will be 
retarded and the tobacco will cure dark. 

When the yellowing of the leaf is prac- 
tically completed, move up the tempera- 
ture fairly rapidly, at the rate of about 
3 degrees per hour, until 135 to 140 de- 
grees is reached. Hold it at that point 
until the leaf is entirely dry, especially 
on the bottom tier poles. It 
safe to raise the temperature above 140 
degrees until the leaf is thoroughly 
dry, as the leaf is killed too rapidly 


and there is danger of causing the’ 


tobacco to be dark. If the temper- 
ature is raised to 135 degrees too slowly, 
the tobacco is likely to mottle or sponge. 

When the leaves are dry, raise the 
temperature 4 or 5 degrees an hour un- 
til 170eto 185 degrees is reached. Keep 
this temperature until the stems are thor- 
oughly dry, and there are no “swell” 
stems. Tobacco put in the barn on 
Monday is usually cured out by Friday 
night. 


III. Observe These Cautions 


T MUST be remembered that these 

rules are general, since no two plants 
of tobacco are alike and no two barns are 
exactly alike. 


is not” 


About sunset on the day the curing is 
finished, open the doors and ventilators 
of the barn so as to allow the tobacco to 
absorb moisture. It must be gotten into 
such a condition that it may be removed 
from the barn without breaking the 
leaves. Tobacco absorbs moisture very 
rapidly if the weather is damp. The door 
and ventilators should be closed during 
the day. sually two nights with the 
ventilators open will be sufficient to get 
the tobacco in condition to handle. If 
the weather is very dry it may be neces- 
sary to wet the floor of the barn before 
the tobacco will come im “order.” Do 
not put water on the tobacco. In damp 
weather, tobacco is sometimes damaged 
on account of becoming too high in 
“order” when being taken out of the 
barn. It is better to take it out of the 
barn as dry as possible; the aim should 
be to do this when the leaves may be 
squeezed gently in the hand without 
breaking. 


IV... Storing Tobacco 


HE tobacco is taken from the barn 

to the storage_warehouse and “bulked 
down.” If there is not a suitable house 
for storing the tobacco after it is taken 
out of the barn one should be provided. 
Tobacco is often seriously damaged by 
storing in open houses. The storage 
house should be tight and well ventilated. 
A square “bulk” is usually made by 
placing four sticks in one difection and 
placing the next, four sticks diagonally 
and above the first ones in the same man- 
ner that shingles are packed. 

Just how long tobacco should remain 
in “bulk” depends on its condition and 
such factors as room space, labor, and 
market conditions. Tobacco changes a 
great deal in “bulk” and usually improves 
by remaining in bulk several weeks. 
Enough sticks should be on hand for 
filling the barn and curing at least twice. 
However, if the sticks are needed for 
curing, the tobacco may be removed from 


them at any time it is in proper “order.” 
All strings are removed and the tobacco 
rebulked, and then kept until ready for 
sale. Care should be taken at all times 
to keep the tobacco from getting too 
high in “order,” for in such condition it 
may mold or even rot. It is not advis- 
able to handle tobacco during rainy 
weather. Sometimes when the tobacco is 
taken out of the barn it will have a mot- 
ley green color but after it has been 
“bulked” for two weeks or longer the 
color will be uniform. 


In removing the tobacco from the barn, 
or in other handling, if any “swell” stems 
are found, they should be taken out and 
put in next barn to be cured. 


V. Marketing 


OBACCO growers should keep posted 

on market conditions. In the state 
of Georgia the tobacco is usually sold as 
soon as it is cured without either assort- 
ing or tying the leaves into hands. How- 
ever, it will pay the grower to discard 
inferior and trashy leaves. Usually it 
will not pay to make more than three 
grades. The first grade should consist 
of the good tobacco, the second grade 
should consist of the green and other- 
wise inferior leaves, and the third grade 
should consist of the trashy leaves that 
are considered as scrap. A great deal 
of labor can be saved in grading by us- 
ing good judgment in harvesting. Leaves 
that you know will make nothing more 
than scrap should be left in the field. 
If tobacco is grown on uniform land and 
a uniform stand secured, much of the 
labor for grading will be saved. 


The leaves should ‘not be smoothed 
out. The system of priming the ‘leaves 
taken off represents the bottom, middle, 
or top leaves as the case may be. To- 
bacco should be “bulked” at least ten 
days or two weeks before it is sold. 


Tobacco is sold in warehouses to the 
highest bidder. The selling of tobacco 
for the highest market prices is one of 
the fine arts and may be studied by the 
tobacco grower with profit. 


Getting a Stand of Fall Irish Potatoes 


* New Chemicals Make It Possible to Use Seed from Spring Crop, Says County Agent 


HE South annually produces two 

crops of potatoes. By far the major 
portion of the crop is what we term the 
spring crop which we plant from Janu- 
ary until April and harvest from May 
* to July. Our spring crop production is 
largely dependent on the seasons. Our 
fall crop is confined to limited localities. 
Some séctions are so dry as to prevent 
production of the late potatoes. 


In the favored sections the great prob- 
lem that faces the producer is getting the 
potatoes to sprout, or as we term it to 
come up. We have a variety which is 
adapted to fall planting and will stay al- 
most dormant from harvest time in Octo- 
ber until July of the next year. This 
variety is known as the Lookout Moun- 
tain but is of a very low quality. 

The Triumph and Cobbler require cold 
storage to be kept until July and August 
to be planted. This is impractical for 
Southern conditions. 

Certain sections of North Alabama 
have had wonderful success in produc- 
ing a fal! crop of Triumphs and Cob- 
blers when Proper sprouting has been se- 
cured. However, securing the sprouting 
of fall planted. seed has been so uncertain 
and unsatisfactory that the practice of 
growing this crop has been almost en- 
tirely discontinued. 

At this point I wish to. make clear the 


By ERIC ALSOBROOK 


County Agent, Marshall County, Alabama 


fact that our fall crop of Triumphs and 
Cobblers is grown entirely from seed of 
the spring crop grown in the same lo- 
cality. Al our tests were with seed 
grown in the spring of 1927. 


How Potatoes Were Treated 


] N APRIL of that year I saw an article 
in one of our farm magazines. that 
the Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant 
Research had done some work in hasten- 
ing the sprouting of potatoes. I got in 
touch with Dr. F. E. Denny of this 
institute, who promised to furnish the 
chemicals if I would make field tests 
with them. In June Dr. Denny shipped 
me one gallon of 40 per cent ethelene 
chlorhydrin and about 8 pounds of sodium 
thiocyanate with instructions for use. 
On July 16 I treated 10 bushels of pota- 
toes for three farmers at Guntersville. 
These potatoes were cut into pieces of 
about one ounce in weight and dipped into 
a solution containing one pint of 40 per 
cent ethelene chlorhydrin and 4 gallons 
water or a 2 per cent solution. The so- 
lution was placed in a clean wooden. bar- 
rel and the potatoes were dipped by the 
use of a wire basket. They were left 


_in_ the solution only: long enough to -be _ 


sure that they were thoroughly wet. 
They were removed from the solution 
and immediately placed in a fairly tight 
container and covered with several heavy 
burlap bags. 

In one case this container was a fairly 
tight wooden box and in the other two 
zinc tubs were used. The potatoes were 
permitted to stay in these containers 
from about noon July 16 until early 
morning of July 18, when they were re- 
moved and planted. I will designate these 
as tests Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 


Test No. 1 commenced showing plants 
above ground on July 30, and on August 
5 there was 95 per cent stand on the 
treated part. On one-fifth acre un- 
treated only 5 plants were above ground 
on that date. 

Tests Nos. 2 and 3 were not as suc- 
cessful as No. 1, but on September 8 had 
80 per cent stand on treated part with 
less than 2 per cent on untreated plot. 


On July 18 I treated about 15 bushels 
of Triumphs and 1 bushel of Cobblers 
at Albertville. Those treated there be- 
longed to six farmers and I shall desig- 
nate them as tests Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9. 


Test No: 4 was treated and placed in 


a very tight arsenate can. They were 
removed from the can on July 19, 
sprinkled with lime and planted. They 
all rotted. I think the presence of lime 
from the calcium arsenate and that ap- 
plied direct was responsible for the rot- 
ting. The check did not rot but did not 
sprout. 

Tests Nos. 5, 6, 7 aie 8 were Triumphs 
which had been harvested about June 15 
and treated on above dates. In fact, all 
potatoes treated were harvested’ around 
the middle of June except as noted later. 
These tests, 5, 6, 7, and 8 gave about 
the same results as No. 1.. Test No. 9 
was Cobblers treated with ethelene chlor- 
hydrin at the strength recommended for 
Triumphs and only half the strength 
recommended by Dr. Denny for Cobblers. 
On this plot we secured 62 per cent 
sprouting and on the check we did not 
get a plant. 


Tests at Boaz 

O* JULY 19 I mixed chemicals with 
proper amount of water at Boaz. 
Only one batch of potatoes was treated 
that day. The barrel containing the 
treatment was covered and let stand. 
Other potatoes were treated ‘in the same 
solution on July ‘20, 21, and 22. All 
these showed about the same results as 
No. 1. Between dippings the solution 


(Concluded on page 19) 
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ITCHELL County’s annual wool 
clip. consisting of 6,356 pounds was 
gold to T. E. Williams, of Moultrie, 
Ga., for 32 cents a pound at a coopera- 
tive sale held in Camilla recently. 
' The sales committee, Minor Cochran, 
Jim L. Palmer, and T. W. Curles, super- 
yised the grading and baling, and secured 
wire bids and the attendance of a num- 
ber of buyers. Besides Mr. Williams, 
there were present Mr. L. J. Roos, of 
the Roos Hide & Fur Co. Savannah, 
Ga., and Mr. Frank Jones, of Valdosta. 
The sale was unique in a way because 
it is one of a very few codperative wool 
sales held annually in the South. The 
wool is brought in on the agreed day by 
the various sheep owners and packed 
into bales at a local gin. The bales are 
the regulation 500-pound size, and baled 
in bagging and ties. Each owner puts all 
his wool in bales to itself; Remnants left 
are combined with other remnants. 
Weights are noted on tags attached to 
each bale. This method is: more expen- 
sive of time and money than the regular 
wool bag but wool bags are not easy to 
get and the baling method offers no. such 
obstacles. 


A Competitive Bidders’ Market 
FTER baling is finished the wool is 
gathered on the depot platform 

where the buyers examine the baled 
wool, classing it according to the ex- 
tent of burriness, age, and color. Bid- 
ding is done in regular trading fash- 
jon each buyer offering his argu- 
ments to back up his price and dropping 
out of the trade until only one is left, 
who by reason of making the best all 
around high bid is accepted by the sheep 
men after due consultation among all 
participating. 

Flock incomes have been considerably 
better this year than usual as reflected 
in prices received for lambs and wool. 
Several cars of lambs have been sold for 
prices around 12% cents a pound which 
netted around $4.50 to $6 each for lambs 
Weighing 40 to 50 pounds. Some sheep 
men sell their lambs dressed in nearby 
cities. In this way they net something 
like 20 cents a pound live weight. How- 
ever this kind of selling involves deliv- 
ery at a distance by car. 

Wool prices have been higher than at 
the time of the sale, a few private ship- 
ments netting as high as 41 cents a pound. 
A native ewe will yield from three to 
five pounds of wool which added to the 
feturns for her lambs should amount 


By E. P. 


’ Georgia Sheepmen Sell Co-operatively — 


Mitchell County’s Clip Brings 32 Cents: Per Pound at Sale in Camilla 


DREXEL 


County Agent, Mitchell County, Georg'a 


to about $6 to $10 per ewe based on 
prices of this year. 

With such prices and net incomes per 
ewe in hand it can be readily seen what 
the average farmer is missing who has 
enough pasture to support a few head, 
which is true of nearly every farm in 
Georgia, 

Because of the interference of farm 
conditions this spring the wool clip was 
put on the market at a later date than 
usual, and because of the delay in grass 
growth sheep had not had the grazing 
as long prior to shearing as usual which 
cut down the yield this year. 


Burriness Lowered Price 


OOD, clean’ wool at the time of this 

sale was bringing 40 cents a pound, 
but due to slight burriness a differential 
of 8 cents was applied which is made 
necessary by reason of the mills having 
to run this kind of wool through special 
machinery to remove the burs. This 
reduces the weight of the. wool and 
breaks fibers. Weedy fields which own- 
ers allow to become infested with cockle 
burrs, cock spurs, sand spurs, and many 
other kinds of burrs through which sheep 
have to go to get food explains the con- 
dition of wool classed as burry. Many 
Negroes after gathering their crops will 
allow gates to remain open or fences to 
go wnrepaired, so that it is a problem 
the sheep owners cannot entirely control. 


Not all Georgia wool is burry. Many 
owners of sheep fence their flocks against 
depredations by dogs which cause consid- 
erable losses among lambs where run on 
open range. Fenced pastures produce 
clean wool that brings top of the market 
price. 


Two Georgia Sheep Centers 


8 pes G the summer sheep in Mitchell 
County are pastured on the open 
range, which consists of a wide, low 
drainage basin called “The Slough.” It 
is free of brush and has very few trees 
and is unfenced. Sheep once were the 
principal money crop of Southwest Geor- 
gia and when farming first began there 
were thousands of sheep on the ranges, 
but with the advent of the fence and, the 
increase of dogs they began to decrease in 
numbers. At present there are some- 
thing less than 7,000 head in Mitchell 
County. 

Sheep in Georgia are centered in two 
sections : 
extreme Southwest Georgia around such 
centers as Camilla; Pelham, Bainbridge, 
Blakely, Colquit, Homerville, and Val- 










THE HEAD OF THE FLOCK WITH HIS CARETAKER 
This Shropshire ram ee | the flock amd this darky cares for the sheep on the farm of 


. L, Redwine, Coweta County, 


Georgia. 
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extreme North Georgia and - 


dosta. Surveys of the state indicate 
North Georgia as better suited to sheep 
raising than South Georgia, but actual 
practice places about 60 per cent of 
Georgia’s sheep in this section. 

Sheep in Southwest Georgia are owned 
in flocks ranging from 40 to 1,000 de- 
pending on the amount of pasture ‘avail- 
able. Such men as T. W. Curles with 
1,000, Harvey Beasley and Jim Williams 
with 800, John Lodge, 500; and others 
like Dr. John Gantt, J. R. Miller, G. W. 
Williams, Geo,: P. Williams, C. Ww. 
Brooks, and W. L Shiver, with lesser 
numbers have done much to. keep this 
industry alive in Mitchell County. 


Dogs a Menace 

 garaend by nature are utilizers of 

waste lands and grazing crops. Mark- 
ed improvement in pastures during the 
past 15 years has improved sheep raising 
conditions. Lespedeza and carpet grass 
have lengthened the grazing season and 
also the amount per acre, allowing the 
sheep to remain closer at home where 
they can be watched. 

The dog losses ate constant and ever 
threatening, causing considerable losses 
each year. Dog laws have been of no 
avail and as long as a community will 
value a worthless dog more than an 
economic asset like sheep, there will be 
no general interest in sheep in Georgia. 

Many states. have laws licensing dogs 
for the purpose of creating a general 
fund to reimburse sheep owners for 
losses suffered from sheep killing dogs. 
Efforts in Georgia have been made ajong: 
this line before with no substantial re- 
sults. Therefore remedies lie in the hands 
of sheep owners themselves. The use of 
purses of moderate amounts to reward 
the disposal of sheep killers has been more 
effective than any other mode of combat- 
ing the dog. Poison bait laid out is ef- 
fective. but dangérous to animals that 
are not harmful. Poison signs about a 
sheep farm are very effective and are be- 
ing used by several sheep owners in this 
state to good advantage. 

Improvement in flocks has been a diffi- 
cult matter because purebred sheep are 
scarce in Georgia ‘and the purchase of 
breeding stock from other sections where 
they will have to go through acclimation 
to adjust themselves to our conditions is 
risky and attended by heavy losses. 
There is an opportunity for some sheep 
breeder to supply this need in Georgia as 
J. J. Cummings, of Donalsonville does 
for the Hereford beef cattle industry. 


County Agents Lead Northeast Georgia Progress 


gb tebe Agent Watson reports that 
poultrymen of Clarke County have 
been very successful this season and are 
planning to do.more intensive breeding 
and better feeding another season. The 
poultry committee disposed of the sur- 
plus this month amounting to 34,000 
pounds for $8,800. The summer hay 
Campaign began June 1 and the codper- 
ation extended by the farmers and busi- 
Mess men in getting a heavy acreage of 
Cowpeas and soybeans sowed was very 
couraging. The boys’ calf club heifers 
are dropping beautiful calves this spring 
and the boys are very enthusiastic. 
Rockdale County.— Fifty-one cot- 


. E) fon farmers are competing for the $200 


y in the five-acre cotton contest in 
Rockdale County this year. Mr. E. L. 
| Peek who won third place in the state 

' Contest last year from this county is in 

the contest again this year and he is out 

win first money in Georgia. Mr. 

’s profit last year was $146 per acre, 

d the other 50 contestants believe they 

beat him. making cotton. One hun- 
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By THOS. L. ASBURY 
District Agent, Georgia Extension Service 


dred and seven farmers attended the 
Austrian pea field meeting on May 19. 


Walton County. — The new poultry 
route organized on the Gainesville-Mid- 
land has proved very successful this sea- 
son, and County Agent~ Shores believes 
that it will be made a permanent run. 
Shores reports 20 in the five-acre cotton 
contest this year. The five leader boys 
in this county are putting over a big 
enrollment this year. Thirty-five boys 
have already purchased pigs for their 
demonstrations. 

Taliaferro County.—Spring alfalfa 
and spring oats have produced excep- 
tionally well this year and 10 farmers are 
planning to seed alfalfa this fall. Cream 
station and chicken sales have been aver- 
aging around $3,000 per month. 

Rabun County.— Mr. Cook reports 
that feeding demonstrations for hogs 
with tankage and corn have been very 


successful and attracted much attention. 


Richmond County. — The second 
poultry sale ever held in this county was 
held this month because the poultrymen 
of Richmond County have produced a 
surplus over the demands for the 
city of Augusta. County Agent Mc- 
Connell and the chairman of the agricul- 
tural committee have just returned with 
another carload of dairy cattle for the 
farmers of Richmond that are being 
financed by the banks of Augusta. Sev- 
eral carloads of cows placed during the 
past 12 months are being paid for by 
the farmers in a satisfactory manner. 
Six hundred dollars has been subscribed 
for the five-acre cotton and corn contest 
through the aid of the Augusta Chamber 
of Commerce, and 46 contestants are 
now in the race. 


Stephens County.—C. A. Bryant re- 
ports 95 members in the club work this 


year. A representative delegation attend- 
ed the alfalfa day program at the State 
College of Agriculture on May 4 and thé 
interest created will result in a much in- 
creased acreage this. fall. 


Jackson County—One hundred and 
fifty-eight club boys have been enrolled: 
in the work by County Agent Dennis): 
Poultry development continues to in- 
crease but the greater interest this year 
is in making a bumper cotton crop, 

Newton County.— Five-acre cotton 
contestants are sticking in spite of ad- 
verse seasons. County Agent McMullan 
who has charge of the official register 
of merit work believes that some of the 
Jerseys are going to make gold medal 
production this year. The grow-more- 
feed campaign which is being sponsored. 
by the civic clubs and. agricultural. board:. 
is meeting with good response. 

Madison County.—The poultry and 
cream sales have been steadily increasing 
since the work began. Club enrollment. 
is ven Le amas for this vear. . 





























































































: [LOUIS 0. BRACKEEN _| 


ITH the next issue (July 15) of 

the Alabama Farm Bureau News 
L. O. Brackeen will become editor. He 
started his work July 1. 

To do this work 
for the Farm Bu- 
reau Mr. Brackeen 
has resigned from 
the Agricultural 
Foundation of Sears, 
Roebuck and Com- 
~pany, Atlanta, Ga. 
Prior to going with 
Sears, Roebuck and 
Company he spent 
some time in news 
work for the Alabama Farm Bureau, 
visiting many of the counties. There- 
fore, he is familiar with the Farm Bu- 
reati and its work. 

Mr. Brackeen was reared on a farm 
in Limestone County. He attended the 
agricultural school at Athens, where he 
finished, and then went to the normal 
school at Florence where he graduated. 
From Florence he went to Auburn where 
he graduated in 1927. 





LOUIS 0. BRACKEEN 





| FARMERS’ SUMMER SCHOOL | 


HE annual summer school for farm 

people at the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn, is scheduled for the 
four days beginning Tuesday, July 31. 
Announcement of this date is made by 
the committee in charge, composed of 
Dr. Bradford Knapp, president and 
i¢hairman, Prof. L. N. Duncan, Dean M. 
J: Funchess, and Dr. C. A. Cary. 


It. will be for farm women as well 
as for farmers. Miss Helen Johnston, 
state chairman of home demonstration 
work, and her associates, are planning a 
program of special interest to women. 
There will be general sessions for all. 

All lectures and demonstrations will 
be along practical lines. They will in- 
clude livestock, poultry, crops, soils, fer- 
tilizers, fruits, vegetables, farm machin- 
ery, and farm business problems. Prac- 
tical codperation of mutual advantage 
to farm people will be given in lectures 
by Dr. Knapp and others. 

As a whole the summer school will be 
conducted very much as in the past but 
new features will be added. 

P. O. DAVIS. 








| PROCESS PEACHES NOW | 


N 1926, there was an abundance of 
peaches throughout the entire coun- 
try. Last year the production was 
extremely spotted. For example, in most 
of the Piedmont communities there was 
a distinct scarcity. Fortunate was that 
housewife who had followed the example 
of Joseph and laid up a supply during 
the year of plenty for the time of scarci- 
ty. With the exception of the Maryland, 
West Virginia, and Ohio stretch of coun- 
try, 1928 promises another large crop. 
Peach production is highly centralized 
and intensively specialized. There are 
many sections of Georgia, the leading 
State in- shipping fresh peaches, where 
there will not be enough peaches for local 
consumption. Furthermore, there is al- 
ways a tendency when things are plenti- 
ful to think that they will always be thus. 
How delicious are peaches to taste 
after the last ones have matured! How 
we long. for them when it is too late! 
How often do we wish for ‘peaches from 
September ‘to the next harvest season! 
The Hiileys, Georgia Belles and Elber- 
tas in Geofgia, Tennessee, Alabama, 
North Carolina, and other Southern 
States will get started early in July in 
the southernmost sections and continue 





' 


until sometime in August. If you live 
in the producing section, be sure to get 
your share for immediate use, and also 
for processing (canning) for the future. 
If you do not live in the peach counties, 
remember the roads are good and it is 
easy to codperate with your neighbors to 
go and get an automobile load. 
J. WILLIAM FIROR. 





COTTON ASSOCIATION RE- 
TURNS. RESERVE 


HE Alabama Farm Bureau Cotton 
Association has returned to each 
member his or her share of the reserve 
collected on cotton of the 1922 crop which 
was the first handled by the association. 
The total amount refunded was $35,000. 


This amounts to % of 1 per cent of 
the 1922 business. The association held 
it as reserve which was provided by the 
membership agreement. As much ag 1 
per cent was authorized but the officials 








MISS MARION HURST 


Marion is the daughter of Master Farmer 
and Mrs. Webb Hurst, of Macon County, 
Alabama. Her picture appears on the cover 
page of this issue. 


of the association decided that % of 1 
per cent was enough. 


Annually, in the future the officials 
plan to return the reserve collected one 
year. In 1929 the reserve collected on 
the 1923 cotton will be returned; in 1930, 
that of 1924 will be returned, etc. 

This return of the reserve means that 
the association does not need to increase 
the reserve now on hand. Consequently, 
it is being returned as it was. collected. 
This reserve serves the association as 
a reserve serves a bank or any other 
business concern. P. O. DAVIS. 





BETTER DAIRY SIRES SPECIAL 


CRUSADE to eradicate scrub bulls 

and replace them with purebreds 
will be made by the Better Dairy Sire 
Special train in South Georgia begin- 
ning July 23. This train will be run over 
the A. B. & C. railroad. It will stop at 
the following places and exhibit at the 
following times :— 





pS ee rare Monday, July 23 
2 p. m. to 5 p. m., A 

WON. cnicsacceaad bocce Tuesday, Jaly 24 
3:30 p. m. to 7 p. m., ET. 

PM Fates ieadheccshadvaseks Wednesday, July 25 
8:30 a. m. to 11:30 a. m., ET. 

Douglas..............+.+.+.. Wednesday, July 25 
2:30 p. m. to 6 p. m., ET. 

WEIN Sc oviccicctccdesse Thursday, July 26 
8:30 a. m. to 11:30 a. m., ET. 

BUMS clic acivasoseenvceercs Thursday, July 26 
2:30 p. m. to 6 p. m., ET. 

Thomasville................. Friday, July 27 
10 a, m. to 12:30 p. m., ET. 

POUND s S93 5546 ckcccecer se Friday, July 27 
3 p. m. to 7 p. m., ET. 

SSE RE ere On Saturday, July B 
8 a. m. to 11:30 a. m., ET. , 

IG 6 sa indi ses cctdenecs Saturday, July B 
1:30 p. m. to 6 p. m., ET. 

WOR iidicicsescastaseoruve Monday, July 30 
8:30 a. m. to 12 m., ET. 

July #0 


Oglethorpe............000000 Monday, 
- i, 


2 p. m, to-6 p. m., ET. 


CNN 5i0 0 56s eFic nash. ce Tuesday, July 31 
8 a. m. to 12 m., CT. 
Manchester................. Tuesday, July 31 


3 p. m._to 6:30 p. m., 


The program at*each place will include 
the following :— 

Registration of farmer for free drawing. 

Exhibition of prize winning dairy cows, and 
short addresses by representatives of the 
breed associations. 

“The Importance of Purebred Sires in In- 
creased Milk Production,” by H. S. Mobley, 
Dairy Extension Specialist, International Har- 
vester Company. 

Scrub bull auction, 

Sale of purebred sires. 

Drawing for prizes. 


The A. B, & C. Railroad is conducting 
the train in codperation with the fol- 
lowing :— 

The Georgia Association, the Georgia De- 
partment of Agriculture, the International 
Harvester yCompany, the Coastal Plains Ex- 
periment Station, the Georgia Dairy Products 
Manufacturers’ Association, the American 
Guernsey. Cattle Club, the Holstein-Friesian 
Association, the American and Georgia Jer- 
sey Cattle Clubs, the Utilities Information 
Committee of Georgia, county agricultural 
agents, local chambers of commerce, and other 
civic organizations, 

This special train offers an opportunity 
for farmers located in A. B. & C. terri- 
tory to secure high-class. bulls _ from 
either of the three leading dairy breeds 
—Guernsey, Jersey, and Holstein—at 
prices at least 25 per cent less than these 
animals can be purchased on the: farm 
of the breeder. 

Every animal on this train will carry 
the guarantee of its breed association of 
a butterfat production record of not less 
than 400 pounds per year. Many of them 
are from cows with records of more 
than 700 pounds. Do not overlook this 
opportunity ! 


At the same time and place, representa- 
tives for the packing companies will pur- 
chase all scrub bulls offered for sale. 
Special premiums will be paid to those 
who sell scrubs and purchase purebreds. 


For further information see your local 
Chamber of Commerce or nearest depot 
agent, A. B. & C. R. R. 





GEORGIA MARKETING | 
ACTIVITIES | 


URING May, 1928, the county agri- 

cultural agents of Georgia reported 
the codperative selling of $260,716.97 
worth of farm products by the farmers 
through methods fostered and initiated 
by these agents. 





Poultry, hogs, dairy products, corn, 
and early vegetables make up most of 
this. Since these marketing activities 
are for selling products for which there 
have not been well established, efficient 
channels, this sum of money represents 
unusual value to farmers at a time of 
the year when money is badly needed. 


J. WILLIAM FIROR. 





| GEORGIA AIR SERVICE _| 


4 


Wwe will be the future farmers of 


America? Surely, an intensely in- 
teresting question. 


At 12:30 Central time, Saturday, July 
21, Professor W. W. Reitz, of the Geor- 
gia State College of Agriculture, will 
broadcast a message from the radio studio 
at the college, relayed through WSB, 
Atlanta, Georgia, on this topic. 


For the week July 16 to 21, the 12:30 
Central time program will include crop 
and market information and the follow- 
ing :— 

“Fitting a County Agent Into a County’s 


Agriculture,” by J. L. Dunaway, county agent, 
Cochran, Georgia. 


“Some Results of Creamery Efficiency 
Work,” by L. H. Marlatt. 





Live Georgia-Alabama Farm News 


“Child Development,” by Miss Catherine 
Shaw. 

“The Dance,” by Miss Lucile Marsh. 

“The Dairy Barn,” by Professor G. I. John- 
son, 


| TICKS ABOUT GONE _| 


qPHe well-known cattle tick, long the 
arch enemy of the livestock industry, 
has taken its last stand in Alabama. Dr. 
C. A. Cary, state veterinarian and dean of 
the Veterinary College of the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, says that 
cattle ticks are now found only in Clarke, 
Choctaw, and Washington counties, ex- 
cept occasionally when a few’are brought 
in from. Mississippi. When ticks are 
banished from -these three counties the 
cattle tick battle will be over except 
quarantine work along the state line to 
prevent further introduction. 

The fight for the destruction of cattle 
ticks in Alabama has been in progress 
most of the last’ scoreof years: Orie 
county after another has been freed. 
Dr. Cary is hopeful that the. battle will 
end in Alabama in 1929. 

P. O. DAVIS. 


GEORGIA COW WINS GOLD 
MEDAL | 


EBBLE Hill Plantation at Thomas- 
ville, Georgia, has completed an offi- 
cial production test on the purebred Jer- 
sey. cow, Imp. Indispensable’s Juanita, 














with the result that this cow has quali- ~ 
fied for a gold medal and has established — 


a new high record for Georgia Jerseys 
tested in mature form. 

In 365 days Juanita produced 761.98 
pounds of butterfat and 13,472 pounds of 
milk, which averaged 5.66 per cent but- 
terfat. She carried’ calf’ 242 days Of the 
year, qualifying for a gold medal award- 
ed by the American Jersey Cattle Club. 


The Progressive Farmer 





ro, 


She supersedes Exile’s Pretty Violet, the ~ 


cow which held this age class champion- 
ship with her record of 738.27 pounds of 
butterfat and 14,666 pounds of milk. 
Juanita’s sire is the Island bull, Indis- 
pensable, and her dam is Juanita’s Pet. 






y. 
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SARA MORRISS 
Sara is 15 years old and) lives in Talla- 
dega County, Alabama. 
essay submitted in the Alabama Farm Ba- 
reau contest on the subject, “Codperative 
Marketing as It Affects the Cotton Farm- 
ers.” Miss Morriss won her county c 
prize of $5; a state cash prize of $20; a medal; 
and a trip to Memphis, where she will meet 
with first prize winners from other Southern 
states. This trip is offered by the America® 
Cotton Growers’ Exchange an 
ed next fall. Miss Morriss is|\the daughter 
r. and Mrs, John Morriss 
staunch Farm Bureau members. Her mother 





is president of the State Council of Home ~ 


Demonstration Clubs. 





entirely disappear. The nuts should be~ 
finely chopped or crushed! and should be™ 
rubbed on the scratch with the finger. 


a 





She wrote the best | 


will be award- 
who afte — 


. 
f fiver oil from walnut meats. will make — 
small scratches or pricks on furnitare ~ 
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' The Rise and Fall of Four False Teeth ~ 


Francis Flood’s ‘“‘Dental and Accidental’ Contortions Terrify African Natives—for a While 
By JIM WILSON 


AST week an attack of typist’s cramp 

on the part of Mr. Flood enabled 

me to slip in through the back door of 

The Progresswe Farmer and give you 

folks a partial plate-full of toothsome 

scandal on the subject of my pardner’s 

quick detachable molars with the clincher 
rims that didn’t always ‘clinch. 


I explained how he acquired his trick 

tusks with the vacuum.:cup blowoyt 
patches and attained great skill in the 
Spanish fandango, . delighting vast as- 
‘semblages with his dental—and acci- 
dental—manipulations until the fickle 
public gradually tired of this form of 
art and left him deep in the slough of 
dental despond right on the eve of our 
departure for Africa. 
__ This week, unless his wife sees the 
manuscript before it reaches the printer, 
I'll give you the low-down on my part- 
ner’s molar maunderings on the West 
Coast of Africa. 

It was purely through a slip, not of 
the tongue, but of the partial plate, that 
we discovered the magic power of mod- 
ern dentistry over the ~ superstition- 
laden mind of the Ethiopian. We were 
in Lagos, Nigeria, a good-sized port on 
the Gulf of Guinea, outfitting for our 
trans-African motorcycle tour. 


Francis had given up trying to stow 
away a van-load of luggage into two 
motorcycle sidecars the size of a foot- 
bath, and was dickering for some native 
brass trays with an itinerant Hausa 
trader, one of those canny coal-black 
Mohammedans from up Sahara-way, who 
can out-buy, out-sell and oyt-talk Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx, and the ten tribes of 
Israel all put together, 


The trader had apparently gotten down 
to rock bottom, but still Francis wasn’t 
satisfied. He never is.. He wanted the 
trays cheaper, and as he was telling the 
old rascal what he’d give, the blowout 
patch suddenly hissed and gave Way, and 
the four gymnastic grinders bounded out 
of their sockets, tittered sickeningly over 
the precipice of the lower lip for one 
breathless instant, and then, chattering 
like a pair of castanets with the ague, 
went through the most horrifying gamut 
of dental contortions ever witnessed on 
the West Coast of Africa. 


BACK and forth they reeled and 
lurched, beating demoniac -time to 
some inaudible, fiendish cadence, like 
imps of the damned “pattering on the 
red-hot flags of hell.” Out into the clear 
they darted like gleaming, ivory light- 
ning, to leer at the world on tip-tongue 
ere they chortled drunkenly back into 
the vague, shadowy caverns left vacant 
by their owner’s late lamented tonsils. 


All the pent-up energy of months was 
loosed in that one horrible exhibition. 
The Hausa-man’s eyes bulged out like 
soap bubbles blown from twin clay pipes, 
his face grew several shades less black 
and his bosom heaved up and down like 
a blacksmith’s bellows.- Phe- trays clat- 
tered to the ground, and so did the 
Hausa-man, wringing his hands and 
moaning to Allah to save him from the 
Christian devil. 


Allah must-have ‘heard the racket, and 
shown his faithful minion the way to 
salvation, for the minion feebly reached 
for the trays and held them out to Fran- 
cis, imploring brokenly, “Take-um, take- 
um, fi’ bob, fi’ bob! Take-um Christian 
ju-ju no-good, no-good!” 


Francis took the trays and handed him 
the five bob with a'‘final flourish of ‘mo- 
lars at point-blank range. With a shriek 
of terror the miserable creature clutched 
his robes about him and staggered down 
the road, loudly calling on all the saints 
of Islam to lend him wings. 


Well, Francis perked up considerably af- 











“AERIAL AGRICULTURE”—ONE OF 


are supposed to be thrown by monkeys. 


The “aerial agriculturist” 


fortnight after the episode of the brass 
trays, on our trans-African motorcycle 





than its cause. The counsellors scrambled 
to their feet and fled in flapping terror. 
Whole battalions of the Emir’s wives, 
who had been peering around corners 





PROCESSING PALM NUTS FOR THEIR OIL 
The natives at the left are operating a palm oil fermenting machine in which’ 6il’ is 


extracted from the palm kernels. 


The photo at the right shows the natives operating the 


press which completes the process of extracting oil from the kernels. 


trip, we laid up for three days to repair 
a broken frame at a sizable town of mud 
huts and brunette citizenry called Kush- 


AFRICA’S IMPORTANT "INDUSTRIES 
The palm nuts, gathered by ‘natives who climb the trees, are thrown down as coconuts 


shown at the right is 


starting up to harvest his crop. On the left you can see he’s getting up in the air—but 


‘not yet to the nuts. 


ter that, and occasionally when I played 
the banjo in the evening he would even 
accompany me on his partial plate. A 








makes them fat. 





GENE TUNNEY 


unbeaten football team of 1926.” 





GENE TUNNEY DRINKS MILK FOR HEALTH AND STRENGTH 


Vyas in a recent Farm & Fireside, Editor Anthony shows that 
, Gene Tuhney, the world’s heavyweight boxing champion, attributes 
his strength and vigor largely to his milk-drinking habits. 


“What, besides breathing all the fresh air in sight, 
do you do to keep in condition when you are not in 
training?” Tunney was asked. 


“Well, for one thing,” the champion replied, “I drink 
lots of milk. I’ve cultivated the habit of drinking milk 
as a thirst-quencher. 
during the day I drink milk instead of water. Of course 
I drink plenty of water, too, but I’ve made it a point 
to develop the habit of drinking milk. 

“Some people complain that consistent milk-drinking 
In my own case it hasn’t worked out 
that way. I’ve found milk a muscle-builder and a great 
general strengthener. 
I regard it as a tonic. 
to the effect that a milk diet, more than anything else, 
was responsible fof the success of the ‘iron men’ of Brown University’s 


= 


Frequently when I feel thirsty 


I find that it creates energy and 
I can readily believe the story 




















eriki, some four hundred miles up- 
country from the coast. 


The Emir, or king, of the country 
roundabout, a lusty old black-a-Moslem 
with forty-six wives and one hundred 
and thirty children, learned that we were 
encamped in his domain, and invited us to 
eat kola nuts—which is African for 
smoking the peace pipe—within the mud 
walls of his palace. 


He received us in his council chamber, 
mighty in turbans and swaddling clothes, 
and surrounded by leathern old ward- 
councilmen who squatted and spat red 
betel-juice through filed teeth. 


HE whole affair reeked of Ethiopian 

circumstance and pomp—and other 
things as well, including a basket of 
over-prime monkey-meat which the Emir 
graciously dashed us. Francis acknowl- 
edged this magnificent token with a few 
well chosen words of thanks from our 
Hausa phrase-book, and added, by way 
of making himself perfectly clear, a full 
paragraph of the most astounding dental 
ejaculations ever uttered—all in bold- 
faced type and capital letters, 


The effect was even more spectacular 





and through doors and windows at the 
scene, deserted their posts and scuttered 
for the security of the harem. 

But the Emir himself was a punkah 
stout fella, as befitted his station. Not 
only did he stand his ground, but he was 
so pleased that he nearly fell out of his 
throne. He recalled his quaking sub- 
jects, and* then demanded encore after 
encore, laughing till the whole palace 
shook. It had been months since Fran- 
cis had encountered such whole-hearted 
appreciation, and he responded to it with 
an exhibition of molar magniloquence 
that far outshone all his previous tri- 
umphs in America. 


When he had finished, the Emir dash- 
ed him a huge calabash full of’ savory 
dried bats’ meat, and offered to dash him 
six first-class wives and a room in the 
palace if he would consent to settle 
down in Kusheriki and accept the posi- 
tion of royal jester. However, after 
much thought and deliberation, Francis 
decided that he must refuse this gener- 
ous offer, tempting as it was, so the 
next morning we pushed. on up-country 
through the bush toward the French 
boundary and the Sahara desert, accom- 
panied by the good wishes and regrets 
of the Emir and all his subjects. 


WEEK ater, after a terrific fight 

against bush, bad roads, and no roads 
at all, we came to a small pagan baili- 
wick ruled over by an old and simple- 
minded Emir, himself a palsied catspaw 
in the hands of an unscrupulous Shango 
priest with a little knowledge of primi- 
tive sleight-of-hand. 

We sensed the political situation at 
once, and set the stage to expose the 
priest and unshackle the poor old Emir 
and his poverty-stricken subjects. 

I emptied the powder from six .45 cali- 
bre revolver cartridges into a four-inch 
length of hollow bamboo, and after plug- 
ging the ends securely drove a shingle 
nail into each side, leaving a sparking 
gap of an eighth of an inch. 

This miniature mine I buried in the 
loose dirt of our camping ground, and 
wired it up with the high tension mag- 
neto from one of the motor bikes, which 
I hid under a box some ten: feet away. 

Then, after Francis had oiled up his 
trick teeth and put them through a 
preliminary work-out before the mirror, 
we sent a message to the Shango priest 
saying that we had heard of his fame and 
wished him to give an exhibition at our 
camp that afternoon. Lots of good men 
have been sunk by flattery. 

He came, accompanied by the old: Emir, 
who was so ald that he was almost an 


(Continued on page 15) 
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| HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR | 





ONDAY, July 1 16.—Farmers’ Bulle- 

tin 1497 on Home Laundering says: 
A spray head attached to a cork that may 
be fitted into a medium sized bottle 
makes an excellent 
clothes sprinkler. A 
round whisk broom 
may also be used 
for this purpose. 

Tuesday, July 17. 
—In making over 
‘“Mother’s old dress 
for the small daugh- 
ter add a touch of 
gay plaid, bright 
plain material, or 
embroidery of some kind to make it look 
and feel like a new dress. 

Wednesday, July 18.—White silk hose 
or other white silk garments should be 
washed in cold or tepid water and dried 
in the shade to prevent them from grow- 
ing yellow. 

Thursday, July 19.—To retain the 
taste of fresh fruit, add the sugar to it 
just before removing from the stove. 

Friday, July 20—Try stuffing a head 
of cabbage with minced ham or any cold 
meat and bread crumbs for a change. 

Saturday, July 21—A dressed chicken 
weighing 3 pounds yields 11%4 pounds raw 
flesh. A 5-pound hen on foot weighs 334 
pounds dressed (head and feet off and 
entrails out) and yields 1 pounds 3 ounces 
flesh, 4% pound skin; % pound bone, 2 
quarts stock, and 4% pound clarified fat. 

Sunday, July 22—Mr. John B. Morgan 
says that the most important thing to be 
taught a child is love, because it involves 
all moral precepts. If he loves his play- 
mates he will love fair play. If he loves 
his task he will be diligent; if he loves 
animals he will be kind to them; if he 
loves beauty, he will devote himself to it. 
This is not like the old method of teach- 
ing him to hate everything not good, is it? 








TEA ROOM RECIPES | 


N INCREASING number of ques- 

tions concerning tea room practices 
and recipes are coming in since farm 
women have become interested in selling 
their products by feeding the traveling 
public. From time to time, therefore, we 
shall pass on to you tea room sugges- 
tions, and also recipes for cooking’ in 
large quantities. These are taken from 
that most excellent and helpful book by 
Emory Haycock, Salads, Sandwiches, 
and Specialty Dishes for Restaurants and 
Tea Rooms. 


One of the most important points in 
the preparation of salads is the selection 
of the proper dressing. The wrong dress- 
ing is harmful to a salad, Some salads, 
such as potato, having a comparatively 
flavorless body, require a sharp, highly 
seasoned dressing. Chicken salad, on the 
other hand, with its delicate flavor, re- 
quires a bland dressing that the chicken 
flavor may not be lost. A colorful acid 
fruit salad takes a thin French-type 
dressing that its beauty and flavor may 
not be hidden in an opaque mass. 

The following mayonnaise recipe is of 
heavy consistency and is made so as to give 
a stiff body to salads whose acid charac- - 
ter or moisture would tend to thin the 
finished salad. It is also for use in any 
dressings-whose base is a mayonnaise and 
whose added ingredients tend to thin the 
finished product. 

Basic M: 








.—One-half pint egg yolks, 
% pint vinegat, | gallon oil, 2 ounces salt, 
2 ounces dry mu ard, %4 teaspoon each red 
pepper and paprika. Place the yolks in a 
bow! or in the beater and whip until light and 
_ creamy, While the yolks are being _beaten | 
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dissolve the salt, mustard, pepper, and pa- 
prika in the vinegar; now pour this mixture 
onto the yolks and continue to beat until 
thoroughly mixed. The oi] should now be 
added. Begin by pouring in a tiny stream 
and then as the emulsion’ forms and begins 


to thicken, ingrease the stream, but at no: 


time should it be farger in size than a lead 
pencil. Pouring the oil too fast at the be- 
ginning will cause the dressing to separate. 

The above dressing is too heavy to 
serve oh the side with a salad, and to be 
used in that manner should be thinned. 
To do this add % pint vinegar or lemon 
juice, stirring rapidly. If a thinner dress- 
ing is desired, continue adding vinegar 
until the desired consistency is attained. 
This dressing is suitable to serve with 
lettuce, tomatoes, or any green vegetable 
salad. 


to have hot meat and vegetables, al- 
though the hearty course may easily be 
converted into a salad. Dessert, how- 
ever, should be as cool and simple as 
possible and prepared early. in the day. 
Not only is it then out of the way, but 
there is time to chill it thoroughly and 
in that way nfake it more acceptable as a 
hot weather dish. 

Nothing could be more tempting than 
a fruit gelatine for dessert. It must be 
made several hours before it is wanted to 
give the gelatine time to stiffen. The Bu- 
reau of Home Economics gives the fol- 
lowing combination of ingredients but 
other fruits may be used in season. Al- 
low 1 tablespoon or ounce of gelatine for 
each 3 cups of material to be stiffened, 





FRUIT GELATINE MAKES ANOTHER TEMPTING SUMMER DESSERT 


Our next recipe for tea rooms will in- 
clude Thousand Island Dressing, Russian 
Dressing, Tartar Sauce, French Dress- 
ing, Vinaigrette Sauce, and Pimiento 
Cheese Dressing. 

Sandwiches are a most important item 
for the moderate sized restaurant or tea 
room. _ The two recipes given below are 
quite good. 

St. Paul Sandwich.—Chop fine a slice of 
ham, a slice of onion, a slice of green pep- 
per, and a small sweet pickle; stir into a 
beaten egg and fry brown on both sides. 
Serve on toast with lettuce and olives or 
pickles. 

Radish Salad Sandwich.—Chop red radishes 
fine and mix with mayonnaise; spread on 
white bread, and garnish With pickle. 


Other new and different sandwich re- 
cipes will be given in the future. 





|_FRUIT GELATINE DESSERT | 


OOL looking foods for the summer 
evening meal are more tempting, as 
a rule, than those which come steaming 
into the dining-room and suggest the try- 
ing sensations of the middle of a hot day. 
It may be necessary for practical reasons 








CHERRY TAPIOCA IS A DELICIOUS HOT 
WEATHER DESSERT | 
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during warm weather. In winter time, 
more liquid and fruit, up to 1 quart, 
may be combined with each ounce of 
gelatine. 

Fruit Gelatine—Two and one-half table- 
spoons granulated gelatine, % cup cold wa- 
ter, 1 cup boiling water, 4 cup sugar, % tea- 
spoon salt, 1 cup peach juice, 1 cup pineapple 
juice, juice 4 lemons, juice 1 orange, 2 cups 
sliced canned peaches, 4 slices canned pine- 
apple, 2 bafianas, scraped and sliced. 

Soak the gelatine in the cold water for 5 
minutes, add the boiling water, sugar and 
salt, and stir until all are dissolved. When 
cool add the fruit juices. Place this mixture 
in a bow! surrounded by ice water and stir 
now and then. As it begins to congeal, wet 
and chill a mold and put in a thin layer of 
the gelatine mixture. When this has set, ar- 
range a portion of the sliced fruit in small 
pieces, combine with the rest of the gelatine 
mixture and fill the mold. Place in a cold 
place for 5 or 6 hours to stiffen. When ready 
to serve, invert a plate over the mold and 
turn it upside down. Insert a knife along one 
edge of the gelatine and the molded mixture 
will slip out easily. Serve with plain or 
whipped cream. 








SHOES MUST FIT 


HINK first of how your shoes feel 

rather than how they look, advises 
home economics department, N. C. State 
College. To permit free action of the 
feet, shoes should be loose and flexible. 
Tight or short shoes press the toes to- 
gether so that the muscles and bones lose 
their strength or the toes may even be- 
come deformed. 

Two rules to remember are: Toe 
straight ahead, using the large toe as a 
lever; never toe out, and keep the weight 
toward the outer border of the feet. Ex- 
ercise often helps foot troubles. These 
exercises should be taken in stocking 
feet or bare feet; and to be of value 
they should be gone through two or 
three times a day. 

Some good exercises to help strengthen 
the muscles and to relieve tiredness are: 
pull the toes in and under as if picking 
up somethjng—repeat 30 or 40 times; 
pick up articles like marbles or pencils 
with the toes; walk pigeon-toed ; walk 


i 
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slowly on the outer borders of the feet 
with the toes turned in. 


| FLOWER ARRANGEMENT | 


ABLE decorations are most effective 

when most simple and not too varied. 
For instance, one or two colors mixed 
with green is better than three or four. 

Very strong scented flowers should not 
be used for decoration, especially for a 
heated room or for a dinner. 

If a color scheme is used it is the 
fashion of the moment to have the flow- 
ers for a dinner match the dress of the 
hostess. 

Wide, shallow bowls are effective be- 
cause the beauty of each individual flow- 
er can be offset by a background of 
greenery. Also as a centerpiéce it is low 
and does not obstruct the view from 
guest to guest. 

The following statement is' made in a 
Cornell University leaflet :— 

“Naturalness in arrangement is the 
basis of all Japanese floral decorations; 
for beauty and effectiveness, the house- 
wife can well copy them.” The Southern 








woods, fields, and small gardens furnish 
ample material 
that 


and by following. the 


suggestions Nature itself gives, 





flowers will add to the 
most charming room. 
The Japanese choose 
not only flowers but 
leaves, buds, 

seed pods, 

twigs, vines, and 

even branches 

fon decorations. If the 
woods and fields which 
form the background for 
the growing flowers are 
dull or neutral in color 
then the artificial con- 
tainers and backgrounds 
for the flowers should 
be. Violets belong in 
loose clusters in low 
bowls and lilies belong 
singly or in _ small ; 
groups in tall vases. Hy \ 
Vines or drooping Halsey 

branches fall gracefully ce 014 
over mantle pieces or against walls 
and sweet peas call for a glass. bowl or 
simple basket with their own gteen, cach 
flower as nearly as possible to the way it 
would naturally grow. 








[ PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


gear of each pattern, 2 cents, Two pat- 





terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and siz 
of pattern wanted. 


Our Summer Fashion Magazine, just off the 


press, is the most interesting issue we have 
ever published. Styles for women, the miss, 
and the kiddies and valuable articles about 
vacation trips and what the stout and the 
short woman should, wear. Send today 15 
cents for your copy.. Address Fashion De 
partment, The Pro epeive Farmer. 
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| PAY DAY ON THE FARM | 


A Community Tea and Sales Room 


T MAY interest. The Progressive 

Farmer women to know how some 
women in one small town, 15 miles from 
a railroad, made quite a lot of money 
even at the start of their enterprise. 

They did this through a community tea 
and sales room. Following is the exact 
list of what was sold in a year in the tea 
room :— 














Twenty-seven hooked rugs .. .. $405.50 
Nine braided rugs ... «s+ 145.00 
Ten woven rugs ....... +s. 43.00 
EWG WUE vc cctescosccess . 65.00 
Five fireplace iron hooks -» 23.00 
Seven baskets ..........:- rr 
Fancy work ...... -.» 53.00 
Aprons .....s.s0 10.15 
PEL” 7. odes Keceocdbweed Uisiooedntessed 8.00 
Hand-woven table covers and towels.. 45.00 
ON GUOBEOE iis ccs ccc cdcncicccesdavecces 55.50 
Homemade candy ......ccsccccceseecceses 29.70 
DEE vdbsadewededecvebesseccdicccceccaueces 105.00 
MEABOGTIAMOOUS 05s vcccosccccccccsccvccocccce 40.34 

PN uk cata ve vevetvcccasncvesceetees $1,063.44 


Of course the sales of some things 
were much greater in summer time but 
many things sell all the year round— 
bread, cake, doughnuts, pies, dresses, 
aprons, rompers, nightdresses, blouses, 
jelly, canned relishes. 

Someone may be found in almost any 
village who owns an attractive home large 
enough to spare one room for a sales 
room or there may be some small, unused 
building that can be fixed up for the 
purpose at small expense if volunteers 
will give their services. 

The person who has charge of the room 
should have been accustomed to meeting 
and dealing with all sorts of persons—I 
mean people frém different localities and 
of different walks in life—for all kinds 
are traveling the roads and stopping at 
such signs as should be displayed. Many 
people are looking for homemade rugs, 
bed quilts, bedspreads, antiques and hand- 
craft articles. 

The one in main charge should also 
have a knowledge of fine sewing and 
fancy work, know bookkeeping and have 
a disposition and ability to smooth over 







disagreements. She should have a corm- 
mission or other pay for her time. Other 
women help a little, in turn, free of 
charge. ADDIE FOLSOM. 





|___ HOSTESS AND GUEST | 


A Kid Party 


yee the evegings grow long, a 
kid party works marvels in cheer- 
ing up a group of young folks. The in- 
vitations may read something like this :— 





Backard, turn backward, oh time in your 
flight, ° 


Make (name) a child for Wednesday night; 
And come to my party at eight by the clock; 
And be sure to have on a small kiddie’s frock. 

Buttons, Nursery Rhymes, and Drop the 
Handkerchief are games to play at a 
party of this kind. A good method for 
choosing partners is “Dress-up Partner- 
ing.” 

Buttons—All except the one who 
passes the button sit in a circle, each 
with her palms together. The “child” 
passing the button holds it between his 
palms and goes to each one in turn, slip- 
ping his hands between the palms of the 
“children.” As he goes around the cir- 
cle he drops the button into someone’s 
hands, but continues until he has com- 
pleted the circle. The he stands in the 
middle of the circle and says, “Button, 
button, who has the button?” All try 
to guess who has it and the one who calls 
out the correct name first is next to pass 
the button. 

Nursery Rhymes.— Each guest is 
given a line of a nursery rhyme and 
told to recite the rest of the lines and act 
it in pantomine when called: upon. A vote 
should be taken and the one who does 
hers best should receive a toy prize. 

Dress-up Partnering.—All the girls 
are sent to the hall and there each is ‘told 
to put on a man’s hat. They march in 
again and the men find their partners 
when they identify their hats. 

For refreshments, ice cream, choco- 
late-covered cookies, cut in animal 
shapes, and pink lemonade are sugges- 
tive of kid dainties. 


Appropriate songs should be sung. 








PATTERN DEPARTMENT 





























M3i—Pretty Sport Dress. — The pattern 
comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size 
3%6 requires 1% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial for the skirt and 1% yards of 
36-inch material for blouse, and % 
yard of 27-inch material for camisole. 
This dress offers a good use for 
that remnant of silk or voile that you 
have had for some time. A pretty 
shade of linen or poplin would do 
fine for the skirt and the blouse may 
be made of figured dimity or voile. 

3328—Something New in Aprons.—The pat- 
tern comes in sizes small, medium, 
and large. The medium size requires 
1% yards of 3%-inch material with 
12 yards of binding. This apron is 











just the thing for putting over your 
dainty afternoon frock and can. be 
made of most any kind of cotton 
material, especially percale, dimity, 
or gingham, 

3291—A Pretty Tailored Dress.—The pat- 
tern comes in sizes "16, 18 years, 36, 
38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch 
material with % yard of 3%-inch con- 
trasting material. The kind of dress 
that is appropriate for almost any 
occasion except a party. Figured 
linen or pique is just the material 
to be used in this dress, trimmed 
with solid colored material to match 
the figure in the dress. 
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asily assimilate 


food! 


All grains have a tough outer covering: difficult for 
digestive liquids to penetrate. Few feeds are di- 
gested completely. 


Farmers are now stopping extravagant feeding 
losses by grinding the feed. The tough outer 
covering is cracked—the feed broken into small 
pieces that can be easily digested. Hogs and cattle 
make decidedly bigger gains per bushel—dairy 
stock gives more milk. , 


ALL-PURPOSE 


FEED 
MILL 


(HAMMER TYPE) 


Learn how this all-purpose feed mill em- 
ploys the best method of grinding all 
grains, ear corn, corn-stalks, hay, maize, 
straw or other roughage. Read how the 
rapidly revolving hammers in this mill 
strike the feed in mid-air and cut and tear 
it to any desired fineness. 

Learn how your feed becomes practically 
100 per cent productive—how you save 
\% on your feed bill—how the F-M -All- 
Purpose Feed Mill will make 3 bushels do 
as much as 4 bushels of unground feed. 

Read of the substantial and re-enforced 
frame construction of this mill which gives 
year after year of profitable service. 

Use the coupon! Find out how little 
this mill costs! Learn of big savings it will 
make. Find out how Fairbanks-Morse has 
now made it possible for every live stock 
feeder with tractor power equivalent to do 








Other F-M Grinders of the 
Plate Type in sizes from 4 
to 10 inches will grind all 
grains and ear corn. 


Dealers will gladly demon- his own grinding—in spare time or on 
EEE rainy days—with remarkable saving of 


time and money. Easy to own—sells at a 
low price—time payments if desired. 





FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Chicago 
28 branches at your service throughout the United States 














Fairbanks-Morse Products “Every Line a Leader” ‘ 
~~ wansnaneasaasmane eanoeeee WEE meow ene eee em woenwoom= — 
1 y 
! FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Dept. 7361 , 
| 900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, U. 8. A. ; 
1 pe mere oe obligation send me your FREE booklet on Feed Mills. Also free literature on items 4 
1 chec : 1 
' OD Steel-Eclipse Windmills 0 “Z’’ Engines 1 
' CO Home Water Systems O Fairbanks Scales : 
; 0D Home Light Plants 0D Electric Motors i 
! ' 
ee ee eee 1 
' ! 
; Address... R.F.D ; 
; Town.. County OD iiiecscticenertieerviconsstion } 









30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 
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| UNCLE P-F.'S LETTER | 


I Believe It’s Summer Time 
EAR Boys and Girls:— 


I have a lot of things to tell you 
but you know how it is when the weather 
begins to get hot and the Fourth of July 
is nearby too. So for this week I’m 
going to just wish for you a cool, shady 
spot with plenty of watermelon—and 
cantaloupes too, if you like them as well 
as I do. But next week you can look out 
for the announcement of the prize win- 
ning drawings of your uncle as se- 
lected by the young folks. Then our 
young folks editor tells me he wants some 
space next week also. 

Sincerely yours, 
UNCLE P. F. 


P. S. Boys, have you read what Gene 
Tunney has to say on page 11? 


| JULY CLUB PROGRAM — | 


A Swimming and Forestry Meeting 
MAKE an outing of the July 4H 

club meeting—a meeting in the 
woods. It is the recreation month of the 
year. Many club camps will be held in 
July, but the average camp is only one 
week or less in length. Records show, 
too, that less than one-third of the num- 
ber of boys and girls engaged in club 
work get td attend camp. It will there- 
fore be interesting to everyone to make 
this change from the usual plan of 
meeting. 

Select a place near a good swimming 
hole that can be reached by car. Bring 
a picnic dinner and arrive at the meeting 
place by 10:30 a. m. If the swimming 
hole is shaded or if shade is near, the 
hour before dinner will be an ideal time 
for swimming. 

Invite two of the best swimmers avail- 
able to attend the picnic and let them 
give instructions in swimming. If uni- 
versity students are at home on vacation 
or if older boy and girl scouts are avail- 
able, they are usually good swimmers. 

Older club members can often give in- 
structions in swimming. Every club mem- 
ber who cannot already swim should be 
taught to swim. A majority of farm boys 
and an increasing number of girls swim 
and dive, but they do it from their nat- 
ural strength and ability without the nec- 
essary training in the more graceful 
strokes and plunges. In addition to teach- 
ing new swimmers, it should be a time for 
others to learn the best methods in swim- 
ming and diving. 

By 12:30 everyone will be miserably 
hungry and ready to enjoy the dinner. 

After a rest period the regular club 

meeting may be held, officers presiding 
and progress reports given by every mem- 
ber present. Then an hour should be de- 
voted to forestry study. In the same 
way swimming instructors are obtained, 
the club should invite the best available 
leader for the forestry class. Federal, 
state and extension foresters, their assis- 
tants, county agents and agricultural 
teachers may be used when available. 
- “In the forestry class special attention 
should be given to the identification of 
trees. The average person knows ah oak, 
elm, or maple without knowing how to 
distinguish the several kinds of oaks, 
elms, or maples. 

The sugar maple for instance has 
rounded openings or divisions between 
the lobes.of the leaf, while the red maple 
has sharp angular openings. The sugar 
maple grows on higher places, but the 
red maple prefers low moist soil, often 
growing along, ravine banks. By learn- 
ing such chatacteristics, the club member 
will soon be able to give correct names of 
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trees and know more of their value for 
manufacturing or for shade. 

Do all oaks look alike? See how many 
different kinds of oaks can be found on 
the picnic grounds. 

The yellow poplar or tulip is interest- 
ing. Let each club member fold a leaf, 
creasing it along the midrib. Note that 
the two halves of a leaf are almost ex- 
actly alike. Then note the different shaped 
halves of the mulberry leaf. Mulberry 
leaves appearing on the same tree are 
quite different in shape. Hunt until a 
mitten-shape1 mulberry leaf is found. 

A book on Common Forest Trees has 
been prepared by state and federal for- 
esters and may be obtained in each 
Southern state on request to the state 
forester, agricultural extension service, or 
commissioner of agriculture. It is es- 
pecially adapted to the Southern States 
and is valuable in identifying trees and 
finding out their value. 

Note.—The above program was prepar- 

ed by G. L. Herrington, state club leader 

for Tennessee. 


“TO MAKE THE BEST BETTER” 
| MITCHELL'S MOTTO 


NE of the-4-H clubs from which 
Uncle P. F. hears most frequently 
is the Mitchell girls’ club of Tuscaloosa 
County, Alabama. It certainly must be 
a bunch of live wires. At different times 
during the year we have heard from Ad- 
die Thigpen, president, Gertrude Taylor, 
and Fannie Herndon. Gertrude tells us 
there are 13 members in the club. It’s a 
lucky 13, isn’t it, girls? Fannie gives 
the complete roll of officers as follows :— 
President, Addie Thigpen; vice-president, 
Ruby Edna Jones; secretary, Agnes Ozmint; 
treasurer, Mamie Webster. 

“To make the best better” is the club’s 
motto. Their project for this year is 
sewing but their project work is only one 
of the many things these wide-awake girls 
do. “We club girls here make it a part 
of our duty to go to see the sick and 
carry them flowers,” said Fannie Hern- 
don, and then “All of the club girls have 
taken the smallpox vaccination.” And 
there’s no telling how many other things 
they are interested in. 


| EASONVILLE—“OUR CLUB” | 


HREE years ago when Mr. L. L. Self 

came to St. Clair as county agent and 
began to talk “4-H club work” only four 
Easonville boys joined. In 1926 a club 
of 13 members was organized. They were 
all successful and two of the boys made 
unusually good yields. One won the 
Chilean Nitrate trip to Chicago. 

In 1927 Mr. R. M. Reaves, our new 
county agent, came and organized our 
club. There were only six of us, but we 
stuck fast. We made an average of 604 
pounds lint and again we won first prize 
on our club booth at the county. fair. 
Some of the members also won individ- 
ual prizes at both the state and county 
fair. 

Encouraged by these successes we 
started our work to increase the member- 
ship of our club. At first nobody seemed 
interested but our teachers encouraged us 
to go on. 

We put on some programs to get the 
boys and girls interested by letting them 
know exactly what 4-H club work is. 
Someone has said that “We can’t win 
people to Christ; we only introduce Him 
into their lives and He Himself captures 
their hearts.” We've learned that that 
is also true of 4-H club work. We can’t 
win anybody to club work, but we can 
tell them about it and any rural boy or 
girl with just a limited amount of ambi- 
tion, upon learning exactly what 4H 














club work means, would become inter- 
ested in it. 
After getting the boys and girls inter- 
ested, the next program was that of man- 
aging some of the parents who objected 
to their children’s joining. We talked to 
some and wrote some explaining just 
what 4-H club work is and why their 
children should be members. Most of 
them readily gave their consent. Already 
85 have joined, but our goal is a club of 
100 members. Some say we can’t reach 
it, but I’m confident that we will. Any- 
way it won't hurt us to try. Stevenson 
said “To travel hopefully is a better thing 
than to arrive, and true success is to 
labor.” VERA WADSWORTH. 
St. Clair County, Ala. 


| A WINNING TEAM 


YBIL’S Buttercup 684361 is a calf 
club heifer. She is one of a team 
which consists of Nancy Hardy, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Hardy of Ath- 
ens, Ga., and this purebred Jersey heifer. 
Sybil’s Buttercup was born in Ohio a 
little more than three years ago. When 
thirty-five choice heifers were selected 
for club boys and girls in Northeast 
Georgia, she was among the number and 
was selected by Mr. Hardy for his 
daughter who was enrolled in the calf 
club. 

The heifer was large for her age and 
developed rapidly in her new home where 
she received exceptionally good care. She 
was fed according to the recommenda- 
tions of the extension men and bred to 
the finest bull available. At two years and 
two months of age she freshened and pre- 
sented her young owner with a fine 
heifer calf which was sold at a few weeks 
of age for more than the original invest- 
ment. Buttercup had a beautiful udder 
and started milking well and it was de- 
cided to put her on test. 

To make the story short, this heifer 
made a very creditable Register of Merit 
record of 7,315 pounds of milk and 487.32 
pounds of fat. Remember that she was 
not fed and handled by an experienced 
feeder under .ideal conditions for maxi- 
mum production. SHe was milked and 
fed only twice daily. and had only a small 
lot and limited green feed. She was al- 
ways handled with care and regularity 
and had a wonderful home which she 
appreciated. 

Little Miss Hardy is of course in 
school but she takes a keen interest in 
her cow and in her club. Clarke Coun- 
ty’s purebred Jersey Calf Club exhibit 
last fall was outstanding in quality and 
numbers, and tangible results are becom- 
ing apparent. This is one of the most 
constructive and permanent branches of 
4-H club work. FRANK W. FITCH. 


IMY WORK IN HOME INDUSTRY} 


Y NAME is Cora Lee Killgore and 

I am 15 years old. I live in the 
Weogufka community in Coosa County, 
Alabama, 12 miles from Sylacauga, the 
nearest town. 

My older sisters were members of the 
club when I was a little girl and they 
learned to do such interesting things that 
I was delighted when I was old enough 
to join. However, I was very much dis- 
appointed when soon after I joined we 
had to disband because home economics 
was put into the high school. That was 
four years ago and all this time I have 
wanted to be a club member. 

Ever since I can remember I have 
been drawing pictures and trying to paint. 
Three years ago Miss Margie Bazemore, 
who lived in our community, helped me 
paint pictures. during her vacation. I 
spent one afternoon a week painting with 
her which was very enjoyable. At the 
end of the summer my work had im- 
proved so much that I decided I really 
had a talent and began working much 
harder. The next year one of my aunts, 
Mrs. Evans, visited us. She paints, so 
of course I had to show her my work 
and she helped me lots by showing me 
some of my mistakes, 














The Progressive Fi 

By my mother being a leader of the 
club, Miss Arant, the home demonstra- 
tion agent, saw some of my work while © 
in our home and asked if I would like to 
do this home industry work. Of course * 
I was glad of the chance and joined the ~ 
first of April. There are four members 
in Coosa County. 

Agnes Whetstone was the first to en- — 





rofl in the ‘state. She is doing tie-dying. & 


She tie-dyed the scarf, handkerchief, and ~ 
hat-band I am wearing. Margaret Thom. 
as makes slips. She has already made 
and sold three slips. Nell Hines makes 
vanity sets. My work is stenciling and ~ 
painting. I make scarves, handkerchiefs, 
aprons and pillow-tops. I began my work 
the first of April and have made and sold 


four scarves, eight handkerchiefs, and 11 4 


vases at a profit of $1.10, and two pieces 
of tapestry at a profit of $3.50. 

I have learned a great deal during these 
two months and I am planning to spend 
the summer months very pleasantly and 
profitably. 





| FOUR-H WORK PAYS IN 
SHELBY 


ve ¥ 





ARM boys in Shelby County, Ala- 7 


bama, have done big things in 4-H 
club work under the leaderShip of A. A. 
Lauderdale, county agent. 
Lauderdale had five clubs with a mem- © 
bership of 65 boys, most of whom were ~ 
members of the cotton club. That sum- 
mer the first camp for 4-H club boys in ~ 
Shelby County was held. y 


At the end of the year reports received 


‘from them showed that the average pro- q 
duction was 1,167 pounds seed cotton per 


acre; the average profit, $58.13 per acre, 


Boys engaged in corn .clubs averaged 40 3 
bushels per acre and a net profit of $27.08 
Many of these boys planted © 


per acre. 
hairy vetch to enrich their land for bigger ~ 
yields the succeeding year. 

The fame of 4-H club work had spread 
by 1926 and 116 boys enrolled that year, ~ 
The number of organized clubs increased ~ 
from five to eight. The average yield of © 
the cotton club boys was 1,247 pounds = 
seed cotton per acre. The price was | 
very low and the profit per acre was only 
$32.32. One boy, Herbert Master, was — 
leader in production, making 2,261 pounds 
of seed cotton. Cecil Allen was leader 
among the corn club boys with 68 bush- 
els per acre. The second camp was held 
during the summer of 1926. 

In 1927 Shelby County boys broadened 
their line of work. A total of 148 boys 
enrolled in 10 organized clubs. They 
had pigs, as well as corn and cotton. 

When Mr. Lauderdale summarized re- 
ports received by him in the fall of 1927 
he found that 4-H club boys of the coun- 
ty had earned net profits of $6,164.27, of 
which $4,276.80 was from cotton clubs, 
$1,039.91 from corn, $627.51 from pigs, 
and $220.05 from other projects. 

P. O. DAVIS. 


WILLIE WILLIS 
By R. QUILLEN—$ 
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“We didn’t hurt Mrs, Brown's baby. ~ 





We was just playin’ Indian an’ we had t0 
shave part of his head so he'd look 
scalped.” ‘ : 

“I didn’t need. a nickel much, but £ 
heard Papa tellin’ the man what a § 
boy I was an’ it looked like a good t 
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In 1925, Mr. | 
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O CONTINUE the spring garden 

right on into late summer and fall, 
make plantings of snapbeans, butter- 
beans, beets, okra, carrots, salsify, par- 
snips, New Zea- 
land spinach, roast- 
ing ear corn, cab- 
bage, collards, cu- 
cumbers, squash, 
and tomatoes. 


Where one has 
trouble in trans- 
planting cabbage, 


collards, or tomato 
plants in mid-sum- 
mer, plant the seed 
in hills right where they are to remain 
and thin out after they come up. Set 
strawberry plants now in order to have 
them bear a crop next spring. 

Must Feed Vegetables.—Vegetables 
must be fed if they are to feed us. We 
can’t get something for nothing, and this 
is just as true of growing vegetables as 
it is of anything else. Continue, there- 
fore, to feed these growing vegetables, 
especially with readily available nitrogen. 
Use a teaspoonful of nitrate of soda or 
sulphate of ammonia for each plant of 
tomatoes, peppers, eggplants, or other 
good sized plants. Scatter it along in a 
thin stream by the side of drill plants, 
such as beets, beans, etc. Put it four to 
six inches away from the plants and cul- 
tivate it in. For large plants, it may be 
scattered all over the middles, but don’t 
get it on the leaves except when dry. 

Strawberries Need Summer Atten- 
tion —Don’t overlook the: strawberry 
plants. Keep them free of weeds and 
grass and cultivate until late fall. This 
is necessary if a good crop is to be se- 
cured next year, because the plants that 
will produce berries next spring are 
growing at this time. If they must fight 
with weeds and grass, naturally they will 
be weaker and less able to produce good 
fruit buds this fall than they would if 
given the proper chance now. Keep up 
the cultivation throughout the summer, 
and then in late August or early Sep- 
tember give a side application of high 
grade fertilizer, followed by a second 
one in October or early November. 


The Weed Fight Is On.—Many gar- 





L. A. NIVEN 


‘dens that are free of weeds and grass in 


the spring and early summer succumb to 
these pests in midsummer and early fall. 
To have a year-round garden, these pests 
must not be allowed to gain a foothold. 
As fast as they appear, destroy them. As 
quickly as one crop of vegetables is har- 
vested from a piece of ground, plant to 
something else, but at least don’t let the 
ground grow up in weeds. The season is 
at hand now when one will determine 
whether the garden will provide a liberal 
quantity of vegetables in late summer 
and fall. 


Utilize Old Plant Beds.—Too often 
we see beds that grew sweet potatoes or 





By L. A. NIVEN 
Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


other kinds of plants growing up in 
weeds at this time of year. These beds 
are quite rich and are therefore in ideal 
condition for growing any kind of crop. 
Unless the weeds are kept down, they 
will certainly take it. Let’s destroy these 
pests and make use of the beds by plant- 
ing some kind of vegetables in them. In 
the case of a sweet potato bed, dig out 
the old potatoes, thoroughly pulverize 
and smooth the soil and plant to any of 
the vegetables. that one may be planting 
at this time of year. 

Prevent Fig Rust by Spraying.— 
Frequently the leaves of fig trees turn 
brown and drop off during the middle 
and latter part of the summer. This is 
due to a fungous disease known as fig 
rust. Usually it first appears in the 
form of yellow spots on the underside 
of the leaves. The dropping of the 
leaves reduces the amount of plant food 
available for the growing figs, allows the 
sun to shine directly on them ,and the 
result is that they do not usually develop 
fully and are inferior or of little value. 
This disease can be almost entirely con- 
trolled by spraying with Bordeaux mix- 
ture. Start with the first application just 
as soon as the disease is noticed. Don’t 
wait until the foliage begins to drop off, 
but watch carefully and when the first 
signs are noticed, give an application of 
5-5-50 Bordeaux. Repeat as often as 
necessary. Usually two or three appli- 
cations at intervals of two to four weeks 
will control this disease almost entirely. 
It is not often that spraying will be nec- 
essary earlier than the first to middle of 
July, but it should be kept up as long as 
any sign of the disease is present, or until 
say around September 15. 
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“TI try not to be selfish an’ stingy, but no 
woman ever born can keep from feelin’ 
cheated an’ resentful when her husband 
gives money to his own folks.” 


“I hate to buy corsets. If I take ’em 
home to try on, they don’t never fit, an’ I 
can’t try ’em on down town because I'm 
ashamed to have the clerk see my old 
one.” x 


No concrete to mix. No 
forms to build. No skilled 
labor required. The big 
silo, at the right, was built 
with 


=) 2-\c} |=. 


Silo Tile 





with farm labor—and it has all the 
advantages that are peculiar to 
concrete. Permanent! Fireproof! 
Verminproof ! Windproof! Water- 
proof! 


For SlagTex Silo Tile is a con- 
crete tile. A “one-man” tile. As 
easy to lay as brick. First cost is 
last and that is less than any other 
form of permanent construction. 








This Permanent Concrete Silo 
built with farm labor me 








If you feed 15 head of stock a per- 
manent concrete silo will pay for 
itself, every year. Bulletin, free 
on request, tells you exactly how 
large a silo you need—how to build 
it—and what it costs when this 
permanent concrete silo tile is used. 
Send the coupon in now for your 
copy! 





Birmingham Slag Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet on SlagTex 
Tile Silos and tell me how to build a Silo for........ 

















the subscriber says, 
gressive Farmer,” 


investigate land before purchasing. 


Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RE- 

W ussste. If in writing advertisers and ordering goods 

“I.saw your advertisement in The Pro- 
and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 
days from date of order, we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to 
exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any 
fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising columns. 
trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, however ; 
does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally 





We cannot try to adjust 
nor 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 
























Mexican 
and 


Bean Beetles, Cu- 
Blister Beetles and 
Lice 





To 
these pests that destroy 


KILL beans, cucumbers, can- 


taloupes and squash. Dust with 
FLUO" eap—! pound makes 10 
pounds of effective insec- 
ticide. Safer to use than arsenics. 
ly endorsed by agricultu- 
ral experiment stations. 
Write for booklet. 
Dealers wanted. 
Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corp., 
Richmond, Va. 













Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 
PAY BIG—EASY TO KEEP 

We will tell you Mag Write 

toda for conduaaee free 

booklet. Tell os if ou keep 

bees now. Here is a bar leanings 


in Bee Culture, monthly pte ms 2 
years, $1. “Starting < t With Bees,” 
a book with 128 pa 24 illustrations, 
and Gleanings in Bee "Culture, 2 years, 
both $1.50, ese will absolutely teach 
you beekeeping. 
The A. I. Co., 659 Liberty St., Medina, O. 











A letter to each of our 500,000 subscribers 
would cost $10,000 for postage alone. Cost of 





manufacturer to advertise instead of sending 
out circulars. Advertise and buy advertised 
products. 

















READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 
Next Week Read Proverbs 10-31 and Ecclesiastes. 
OR THE week, July 15-21, all interested persons are asked to read Proverbs 


10-31 and Ecclesiastes. The following interesting questions will be answered 
in this reading and may be considered as review questions at end of the week :— 


1. Mention the most important Proverbs 
found in chapters 10-12 as. they impress 
you. 

2. Mention the most important Proverbs 
ane in chapters 13-15; also in chapters 

18 

3. Mention the most important Proverbs 
found in chapters 19-21. 

4. Mention the most important Proverbs 
found in chapters 22-24. Why are they 
called epigrams? Describe Hezekiah’s col- 
lection of 119 Proverbs. (Proverbs 25-29.) 
What is the subject of the last chapter 
of Proverbs? 


5. Outline the prologue of Ecclesiastes 


1:1-11, 
6. Outline the first essay in Ecclesiastes: 
search for wisdom. (1:12 to 2:26.) 

7. Outline the second essay in Ecclesi- 
astes: times and seasons, (3:1 to 5:9.) 

8. Outline 
astes: 


“All is vanity.” 


the third essay in Ecclesi- 
vanity of desire. (5:10 to 7:22.) 


9. Outline the fourth essay in Ecclesi- 
astes (7:23 to 11:8), about search for wis- 
dom, with notes. 


10. Outline the fifth essay in Ecclesi- 
astes (11:9 to 12:14), about life as a joy 
the epilogue, 


shadowed by vanity, and 
fear God. 


cultivation. 


therefore, costs you nothing. 


—SEE OR 





Drain Your Farm 
—Before It Drains You! 


You can double: production on your wet lands by the use of drain tile. 
A drainage system, properly installed, will pay for itself in increased 
production im from two to five years, 


Tile Drainage is an investment, not an expense. 


Printed matter on tile drainage furnished free on request. 


Alabama Brick & Tile Company 


DECATUR, ALABAMA 


and this with less cost of 


It pays for itself, 


WRITE— 








































NOW Your South 


and be a Partner 
«++ én its Growth-+- 








Cincinnati’s public utilities are serv- 
efficiently and economically. Elec- 
in ted ar a pony oa for do- 
is assured 


Ts realize am 
center of the vast and prosperous Mid- 
West and South. (Signed) 


CANCINNAT! CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


What the “OLD RELIABLE” 
means to the -cmamaae 
rerribeey ~~ 





LY Cincinnati is the terminus of two of 
) the L. & N’s most important lines, and 
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| THE COTTON SITUATION | 


FTER a rise of 3 cents under the 


spur of unfavorable June weather, 
cotton prices had a sharp setback at the 
start of July. A spell of clear weather, 
an official report showing smaller weevil 
emergence than commonly expected and 
smaller than last year, and the natural 
tendency of the market to pause for 
breath after such an advance, were ap- 
parent causes of the dip. 

Prices have not overdiscounted the 
supply outlook as it exists today. Private 
crop forecasts range from 12,500,000 to 
13,400,000 bales, with the average around 
12,900,000 bales. With the depleted car- 
ry-over, the world supply of American 
cotton for the new season on this basis 
will hardly stretch to 18,000,000 bales 
compared with about 20,700,000 in the 
crop year now coming to a close. 

Everyone is entitled to his own guess 
as to whether the crop will improve or 
lose ground from this time on, The 
chances would seem to favor some bet- 
terment in weather after such a pro- 
longed period of unfavorable conditions. 
But, it will be hard to overcome the 
handicaps of lateness, grassy fields, and 
flooded lowlands. Moreover, the weather 
has been nearly perfect for weevil for 
so long that rapid propagation probably 
has partly offset the light emergence. 

Cloth trade conditions have been a 
drag on cotton prices as mills have been 
unable to sell goods in volume at prices 
on a parity with raw cotton. However, 
curtailment is being increased by mills 
in order to reduce stocks and sentiment 
is becoming more optimistic as to fall 
business. British textile centers report 
that sales to China and India have been 
made more difficult by the rise in raw 
cotton. 

Cotton prices from this time on prob- 
ably will fluctuate with the improvement 
or deterioration of the crop. However, 
the rise, if further deterioration occurs, 
is likely to be more pronounced than the 
decline in values if the crop gains ground. 
GILBERT GUSLER. 











THE RISE AND FALL OF FOUR 
FALSE TEETH 


(Continued from page 11) 
Emiritus, and practically the entire vil- 
lage. They came, not because they want- 
ed to, but because they were afraid 
not to. 

We contrived so that the priest’s scene 
of operations fell in the direct vicinity 
of our mine. He was a natural show- 
man, and his tricks, although not mysti- 
fying to us, were amusing. He affected 
to vomit up chains and arrow heads, 
drove a long spike through his tongue 
and another one through his abdomen— 
that is, if you didn’t look too closely— 
and did a good many other things that 
were calculated to awe, and did awe, the 
unsophisticated heathen. 


6 bow procedure had been going on 
about twenty minutes, and the old 
rascal’s henchmen were busy extorting 
booty from the wretched villagers, upon 
pain of calling down the curse of Shan- 
go on them if they didn’t cough up. It 
was pitiful to see these ragged miser- 
ables, already as poor as the louse that 
dwelt on Job’s turkey, tremblingly hand 
over their hard-earned pittances to these 
sleek, black scoundrels. 

Francis leaned over, clicking his teeth 
in anticipation, and said to me, “Jim, 
isn’t it about time we threw our little 
surprise and put a stop to this?” 

I waited until the priest was perform- 
ing directly over the critical spot, and 
then gave the magneto a vigorous spin. 
There was an ear-splitting explosion 
— three cartridges would have' been a 
great plenty—followed by a heavy shower 
of sticks and pebbles on the heads of the 
thunder-stricken natives. They stood in 








terrified silence, as the thick cloud of 


. 


Log ete a ee en 
- - 


dust slowly disclosing the fig- 
ure of the Shango priest, writhing on the 
dirt like a fishworm that’s been cut in 
two with a spade. 


Dramatically Francis commanded him 
to rise. He did so, shaking like a fliv- 
ver on a cobblestone paving, and Francis 
smote him full in the face with a bar- 
rage of dental contortions that would 
have stopped a raging lion. He buried 
his face in his hands and sank prostrate 
on the ground, while Francis glared at 
the hushed multitude with his tusks do- 
ing the Black Bottom sixty miles an hour. 

With one foot resting on the buttocks 
of the fallen priest, he conveyed by signs 
the idea that the priest was an imposter, 
and that he, himself, was the only true 
prophet of Shango. This was going a 
bit far, I thought, especially when the 
people all got down on their knees and 
covered their heads with dirt and the 
simple-minded old Emir removed his robe 
and sandals and grovelled in the dust at 
Francis’ feet. I couldn’t see why a set of 
trick teeth should make a man lord of 
all creation. 

Aa the villagers had left, and the 

ex-priest had taken off in high 
gear for parts unknown, I wanted to 
know what the big idea was, and Francis 
replied by asking why I hadn’t gotten 
down on my knees and poured dirt on my 
head, too. 

When we were about half through 
with chop.that evening, the villagers came 
trooping back with a small, hastily-car- 
ven image of. a tall, bow-legged citizen 
whose upper front teeth stuck out at least 
six months in advance of the rest of his 
physiognomy. It was extremely crude, 
but the resemblance was unmistakable, 
probably because the original was pretty 
crude himself. 

The Emir set the idol on a_ small 
mound of earth, and then, while the mul- 
titude bowed and scraped and covered 
their heads with dirt, he brought for- 
ward a crest-fallen, pot-bellied little goat, 
and slit its throat on the impromptu al- 
tar. The true prophet of Shango spit 
out a fishbone, and, solemnly rising to 
his feet, acknowledged the sacrifice by 
performing his choicest dental oratorio, 
while the people marvelled and gave 
thanks. 

This was going too far. Francis is 
a good old egg when he’s himself, but 
he’s still a long way from being God 
Almighty, or even old man Shango. I 
hate to see any man impersonating a deity 
except for the benefit of his wife—and 
even that’s bad enough. 

I knew old Shango couldn’t defend 
himself against further blasphemy, so 
that night about twelve o’clock I reached 
under the pillow and pinched my part- 
ner’s trick teeth, which had brought the 
whole thing about, and also his complete 
stock of spare parts. 

Next morning, when the people came 
to salute their prophet, they found only 
a grumpy, toothless old hag with a 
mouthful of space to let. They clamored 
for a sign, but there was no sign. Belief 
changed to doubt, doubt to confusion, 
confusion to unbelief, and unbelief to con- 
tempt. 

The last we saw of them as we broke 
camp and weighed amchor for Zinder and 
points east, they were standing about, 
glumly munching the remains of the goat 
that had been sacrificed to the only true 
prophet of Shango. Someone had care- 
lessly knocked the prophet’s image over 
and its trick teeth were lying in the dirt 
beside it. 

(Continued next week) 


| BABY CHICK SLOGAN 


ATCHERY Chix for Greater 

Profits” is the slogan which will 
predominate in baby chick advertise- 
ments during the next four years. 

This slogan was decided upon by the 
slogan committee of the Baby Chick Nat- 
ional Advertising Campaign, after read- 
ing 8,547 slogans submitted. 
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A Wheel Chair Genius ELI 
HIS is a story that every human ae © Sid 
being ought to read. A man named | = 
C. Lee-Cook died a few weeks ago at cessiu 
Louisville, Ky., at the age of 57. When © produc 
erable 
he was a year old his gt 
leg muscles became | high-g1 
affected. Fearing © ; 
that he might die, © 
his parents took him: — Land 
out of school when be plo 
he was seven. small 
Did he give up? — be seec 
He did not. Unable © _— 
to run and play, he ~ down 
indulged his mechan- — oem 4 
ical instincts, with ge 
the result that when he was eight, he ¥ ae ° 
had made a little engine that would run, ~ me on 

In a wheel-chair he worked for as ~ Some 
much as 17 hours a day at a lathe-which ~ feeding 
he himself had built. In 12 years he + penning 
thus educated himself. He made things “4 for grc 
at his lathe which he sold to buy mate- i} pigs fo 
rials to pursue his experiments. i on grai 

He invented a sort of metal packing © Pigs n 
for the piston of a steam engine. The 4 while tl 

first engine equipped with his packing ~ sequent 
ran 175,000 miles without repair. This ~ feed to 
packing was used by our Government in © they be: 
the engines of our war emergency fleet. 

He developed a talent for art; some © Are } 
of his paintings have been exhibited in ~ the laye 
European art shows. ery hen 

A magazine writer interviewed him re- house 1 
cently, and Mr. Cook gave him his life ~ four sq 
purpose: “My aim in life is to learn more are goir 
to help others.” “By anewo 

No word of complaint at never being for the 
able to walk came from him. When f fall. 
think of the complaints that able-bodied — Many 
people make, when I see how we magnify turned i 
our pimples until they feel like boils, improve 
when I see so many, including myself, house rn 
half asleep to the possibilities that God 
has placed within us, I honor this hero Too { 
of the wheel-chair for the pattern he funds ii 
has set us. timately 

Thousands of people have marvelled at eet 
the success of this crippled boy and man, it ad 
Do we dare to think that God has put * bility of 
at our elbows the raw materials of per- — nag 
haps greater things? og 

I learned this week of a noted mission- should 
ary in India. He is revered there as a seed in 
Christian Man. His secret is that he per- ter. TI 
sists in doing good all the time. Provi- ‘enone b 
dence rewards him by making him capable Maries 
of more good. ; tee 

Such is the law of God, “To him that on the t 
hath, (and uses) to him shall be given.” eral lanc 

All can get up who do not give up. ties are 
Such is the mercy of God. 

Editor’s Note—C. L. Cook, the “Wheel Lime 
Chair Genius,” died April 25 at his home Several | 

in Louisville, Ky., after a career of as- applied ¢ 
tonishing achievement. A cripple all his bed 
life, he lived 32 years beyond the average prey 
age of cripples, and died of pneumonia at benefit t 
the age of 57 without ever having walked if not a 
a step. ii 

At the age of 24, he was invited to give iy 
an address on steel. His audience tittered. w 
Much humiliated, he asked a friend the arrangen 
cause. Learning that it was because of of grour 
his bad grammar and composition, he * 
turned to the intensive study of gramntat, ~— 
rhetoric, language; compiled distinctions Pigs t 
between more than 15,000 synonyms and = | not be f 
antonyms; gave attention to roots, mean- = : 
ings, derivations; traced’ words into 3 sy 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and Sanskrit. At ing fatte 
an examination, he displayed a vocabulary ous prac 
of more than 37,000 words—a feat “believ- is to 
ed to be beyond the power of all but ~ rals 
about five or six living Americans.” He ing stock 
could give an account from memory poses shi 
500 famous leaders in history and tell how too fat 
the people lived under each, He gradu- P 
ated from a law school at %, and was @ strong b 
mental giant in any gathering. Protein a: 

Here is one man who, under handicaps by tanka 
that would have crushed many a spirit as skimr 
less determined than his, rose above them - a Bigs on p 
all and made for himself a record of ac- corn. 
complishment which few men of perfect 
physical endowment have ever equaled oF 
approached. a tie Beg and an in- It is pr 
spiration!—a rebuke to the whole i . 
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side stands or local marketing of 
home-grown fruits and vegetables is suc- 
cessful in proportion to the grade of the 

uct sold. Buyers will travel consid- 
erable distances to trade with a grower 
who has a reputation for always selling 
high-grade products. 
: II 


Land now in a small grain crop should 
be plowed as soon as possible after the 
small grain crop is removed if it is to 
be seeded to alfalfa or other fall sowed 
legumes. The soil should be kept worked 
down but rough enough to allow maxi- 
mum absorption of the rain fall. Such 
practice will mean more soil moisture for 
the alfalfa and reduce the amount of 
soil erosion. 

Ill 

Sometimes the practice is followed of 
feeding a limited amount of grain to pigs 
running on pasture. The plan is suitable 
for growing pigs, but in order to fatten 
pigs for market, they must be full fed 
on grain for at least two or three months. 
Pigs make the most economical gains 
while they are growing rapidly and con- 
sequently require an increasing amount of 
feed to produce 100 pounds of gain as 
they become more mature, 


Iv 


Are you going to need more room for 
the layers this fall? Remember that ev- 
ery hen and pullet you put in the laying 
house will need three and one-half to 
four square feet of floor space. If you 
are going to rebuild an old house or build 
a new one, do it now and have it all ready 
for the pullets when they start to lay this 
fall. 


Many unsatisfactory"old houses may be 
turned into the proper type. A straw loft 
improves the ventilation and makes the 
house much cooler in the summer, 


Vv 


Too frequently farmers invest surplus 
funds in speculative enterprises that ul- 
timately result in little or no return. 
Farming itself is sufficiently speculative, 
it would seem, without making the possi- 


' bility of income more speculative by in- 


vesting in such securities. Surplus funds, 
when available from a farm _ business, 
should be looked upon as a reserve to be 
used in emergency and in time of disas- 
ter. The most successful business con- 
cerns, both in farming and in other in- 
dustries, invest such surpluses in the 
most stable securities that can be secured 
on the market. Government bonds, fed- 
eral land bank bonds, and similar securi- 
ties are in this group. 
VI 
Lime should be applied to alfalfa land 
several weeks ahead of the seeding. If 
applied during the early part of the seed- 
bed preparation, it will be of greater 
benefit to the alfalfa the first year than 
if not applied until immediately before 
seeding. It is a good plan to decide 
early whether lime is to be applied so 
arrangements may be made for a supply 
of ground limestone. 
Vil 
Pigs to be used for breeding should 
not be fed from a self-feeder. The self- 
feeder system is satisfactory for pigs be- 
ing fattened for market but is a danger- 
ous practice to follow when the object 
18 to raise vigorous, strong-boned breed- 
ing stock. Pigs raised for breeding pur- 
Poses should not be allowed to become 
too fat. For growth and development of 
Strong bone, pigs must have plenty of 
Protein and mineral. It can be furnished 


_ by tankage and dairy by-products such 


as skimmilk or buttermilk. Keep the 


: Pigs on pasture and do not feed too much 
corn, 


Vill 
Tt is practically impossible for a heavy 
cow to eat enough pasture grass 


_ to supply the necessary nutrients for her 


Production. Grass contains about 


Pe ee TS 


' Twelve Timely Suggestions 


ELLING farm products from road- 


90 per cent water. Cows producing over 
20 pounds of milk daily should receive 
about a pound of grain for each five 
pounds of milk produced. 
IX 

The farmer who produces farm prod- 
ucts of high quality is entitled to the 
premium which such products properly 
command. In the past, this premium has 
not always been paid to the grower. 
Growers are securing this premium in 
some sections. It is noteworthy that they 
are getting it only when they make an 
insistent and organized demand for it. 
Codéperative organizations for marketing 
purposes is one way of securing this 
premium. Another is codperative effort 
through such agencies as county farm 
bureaus. 


The dairy farmer who can raise all or 
a large proportion of the feed for his 
cows has a distinct advantage over the 
dairyman who has to purchase his feed. 
His feed will be cheaper. Such a farmer 
has two opportunities to make a profit. 
He can get market price for his feeds 
at his farm, and he should make a profit 
on his dairy products. A man who must 
purchase all of- his feed must have an 
exceptionally good market and good pro- 
ducers to make a profit. 


XI 
Old hens and young stock should have 
plenty of ventilation during the hot sum- 
mer months. Open the rear ventilator 


in the house, and take out the windows. 


You will have healthier pullets this fall 
if you do not crowd too many into one 
An 8 by 12-foot house 


colony house. 





pa nermenamenaaiat 


HERE IS WHAT BLACK ROT WILL DO FOR GRAPES IF NOT CONTROLLED 


will handle 100 or 125 pullets. If you 
need more room, build some open air 
sheds. Screen them to keep out spar- 
rows and predatory animals. 
XI 

Where more than one-fourth of the 
stand of vegetation in a pasture is com- 
prised of weeds, it usually indicates that 
the land is either overgrazed or prema- 


turely grazed, or is a combination of the 
two. In planning to improve the pas- 
ture, consideration should be given to 
correcting the causes responsible for the 
weedy growth. On smooth pastures, most 
weeds may be successfully eradicated by 
mowing. If such a method is used, the 
weeds should be cut about the time they 
are in flower—before any seed is matured. 


Preventable Thresher Loss 


ARELESSNESS and lack of uni- 
formity in feeding the thresher will 

cost the operator as high as five bushels 
of grain out of every 100, or enough to 
pay the costs of threshing, according to a 
report by the farm mechanics department 
of the Illinois College of Agriculture. 


With a machine properly adjusted and fed: 


and with the grain in good threshing con- 
dition, only about one-half bushel of grain 
out of every 100 is Jost. On the other 
hand, if proper adjustment and_ feeding 
are neglected, the losses increase about 
10 times to total about five bushels out of 
100, according to tests made by the de- 
partment. 


“Practically all threshing machines at 
the present time are equipped with self- 
feeders,” the Illinois authorities continue. 
“Even though the self-feeder is a highly 
perfected part of the threshing machine 
and does a remarkable piece of work, the 
impossible cannot be expected from it. 
Most self-feeders are equipped with two 
governors, One, called a speed governor, 
starts the self-feeder when the cylinder 
has reached threshing speed, and stops 
it when the speed of the cylinder falls 
below threshing speed. The other gov- 
ernor is called the volume or straw gov- 





The rot of the grape is comparatively easy to control by spraying with Bordeaux mix- 


ture. 


Four or five sprayings should be given, starting early in the season and continuing 


until just before the fruit is ripe. Only by spraying may these dreaded rots of the grape 


be controlled. 


Farm Bills Congress Passed 


HE following bills of special interest 
to agriculture were passed by the last’ 
Congress :— 


McNary-Haugen Farm Relief Bill (S. 3555). 
Passed both Houses but vetoed by President; 
description, Surplus Control Bill. 

Norris-Morin Muscle Shoals Bill (S. J. Res. 
46). Bill passed both Houses, vetoed by Pres- 
ident. Provided for government development 
and operation, the selling of available power 
not needed for experimental work in develop- 
ing processes for the fixation of nitrogen 
with the purpose of securing cheaper nitro- 
gen for agricultural uses. 

Capper-Ketcham Extension Bill (S. 1235- 
H. R. 9495). _Enacted into law; provides more 
money for extension work. 

Pink Boll Worm Bill (S. J. Res. 129-H. J. 
Res. 237). Enacted into law. Provides $5,000,- 
000 for eradication of pink boll worm. 

Corn Borer Bill (H. R. 12632). Enacted into 
law. Authorized $7,000,000 for continuation 
of “clean-up work.” No appropriation was 
made by Congress providing the money to 
carry out the purposes of this bill. 

McNary-Woodruff Bill (S. 1181-H. R. 357). 
Enacted into law. Provides for further pur- 
chase. of land for reforestation. 

McNary-McSweeney Bill (S, 2556-H. R. 12878). 
Enacted into law. Provides funds for re- 
search in reforestation, etc. 


Flood Control Bill (5. 3740). Enacted into 


law. Provides plans for controlling floods in 
Mississippi Valley. 

Inland Waterway Development. Enacted in- 
to law. Provides funds for channel improve- 
ments in War Department. 

Standard Container Bill (S. 2148-H. R. 8907). 
Enacted into law. Establishes standard sizes 
of baskets and hampers. 

Wool Standards Bill (S.. 1343-H. R. 7459). 
Enacted into law. Authorizes use of certain 
funds for wool standardization. 

Highway Bill (S.2327-H.R. 383). Enacted 
into law. Provides for continuance of Fed- 
eral aid to highway construction. 

Emergency Road Aid (in Agricultural ap- 
propriation Bill). Enacted into law. Provides 
for Federal aid for roads and bridges destroy- 
ed by floods, Vermont, Kentucky, and New 
Hampshire. 

Poultry Classification Bill (S. J. Res. 42-H. 
R. Res. 112). Enacted into law. Extends 
application of quarantine laws by classifying 
live poultry as livestock. 

Walsh Resolutions (S. 
into law. Directs 
trusts. 

Cotton Utilization (H. R. 11579). Enacted 
into law. Authorizes Department of Agricul- 
ture to find new uses for cotton. 

Barge Line Bill (H. R. 13512). Enacted into 
law. Provides for extension of barge line 
service on Mississippi River system. 


Res. 83). Enacted 
investigation of power 


ernor: When more straw is goihg into 
the feeder than can be handled, it stops 
the feeder apron, but allows the rest of 
the feeder parts to run. 

“It is evident that even a perfect piece 
of machinery like the automatic feeding 
control will need some help in order to 
perform properly. It is suggested that 
the operator should always keep in mind 
that the bundles are to be pitched into 
the feeder head first, never crosswise or 
butts first. He should also see that the 
feeder is kept moderately full at all times, 
but never to the extent that bundles are 
placed one on the other. Another factor 
of importance is to see that too much 
space does not occur between the bundles 
as they are placed in the feeder.” 

For a threshing machine to do good 
work there should be an even amount of 
grain going into the machine at all times. 
Adjustment can be made for heavy feed- 
ing or for light or medium feeding, but 
it is next to impossible to adjust for all 
types of feeding at the same time. 





CULTIVATE ASPARAGUS 
THROUGHOUT SUMMER 


HE asparagus plants should be 

cultivated throughout summer and 
into early fall. Remember that the 
crowns which will produce asparagus 
next spring are being produced now, and 
for this reason every encouragement 
should be given the plants in the way of 
clean cultivation throughout the summer. 
Keep down all weeds and grass and let 
the old stalks stand until fall or early 
winter, and when they die, cut them 
down and burn. L. A. NIVEN. 














RADIO ADVANCE IN THE 
SOUTH 


BS aimp any re-allocation plan which 
will be worked out by the Federal 
Radio Commission as the result of the 
recently passed law, the South will prob- 
ably show more development in radio 
than any other section of the country, 
according to Judge Eugene O. Sykes, 
of Mississippi, vice chairman and radio 
commissioner for the third zone. It is 
reported that more than $1,000,000 worth 
of broadcasting material has been or- 
dered for the South since the enactment 
of the recent amendment to the radio law 
of 1927. Judge Sykes now has om file, 
it is understood, dozens of applications 
in his zone for both increases in power 
and the erection of new stations. 














Y MEANS of an arrangement in a 
fence such as is shown here, per- 
sons may walk through but stock cannot 
make the turn necessary to get through. 
The man who sent us the idea says that 
“In traveling around I saw one of these 
and soon thereafter installed three or 
four and they are very practical. By it 
is eliminated that age old queryof ‘Who 
left that gate open?’” 


































































prices. Write J Jacks, Biewart, Bf 


oe ee chol- 
and d in buyer’s name, for $10. 
Riverside Stock Farm, Sycamore, Ala. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


best registered Angus cattle, write Sanford & 





















































































































































































































































































































Progreisios Fa 
PAYING ITALY $1,000,000 A 
MONTH FOR TOMATOES 


HE Department of Commerce is au- : 
thority for the statement that the 






















































































































































































When writing advertisers just say 


saw your ad in'The Progressive Farmer. 


I 


. . 


October New York cotton futures (last week), 22.43. 
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Progressive, vo Parmer also. “The following none shows tates per word for adverts “4-4 «fis anions” 7 7 ; a . var of tomatoes from Italy. In 1923 imports are 
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rates. An advertisement for four weeks will cost tear times what one week a would eae on with sdicial rece. Ga youo Farms, Horn Lake, Miss. from this source were valued at $6,316,- . ¥ ye 
T SHEEP 000 and in 1926 at $12,576,000. In fact, Ac 
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thousand expressed; 10,000, $7.50. Gainesville Plant Trial Offer.—First film developed, 6 prints, free en- 

Farm, Gainesville, Ga. | P OULTRY AND EGGS | largement, 25¢ silver. Superior Photo Finishers, Devt. noon Monday; the Roanoke Quartet of 7 
FLOWERS aoliar’s Kodak” Finishing (ond supplies by mail SA, Waterline, _ Some Roanoke at noon Tuesday; and the Riv- the 

Star Jesamine, 25c. “Fluffy Ruffles’ Fern, 25c. work service. P. 0. Box 71, Birmingh PATENTS erside String Band between 9 and 10 the 
Coleus, 4, 25c. Coral vine seed, packet 10~ Miss his. I r commercialized. Patented or unpatented.  --. ine alate 
Bennie Lovelace, Brewton, Ala. BABY CHICKS wie : Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, uesday night. ear 

issouri. J " 
POTATOES ionttted Rocks, Reds, “English Leghorns. Orpingto Patents — Write to 8. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- Noon programs are broadcast daily dis 
; heavy mix Prepaid, live deli ? 582 McGill Bldg., . iti 
per tata, Plante.—Porto, Rico, | Triumph, | Jersey: $1 Gnark Farms, Westphalia, “Mo. epa ve delivery. linean). Registered Patent Lawyer. (except Sunday) from 12 to 1; and even- diti 
and good plants guaranteed. Schroer Plant Farms, Accredited chicks 6c up. Our summer chicks make AND COLLEGES ing programs from 6:45 to 7 (including obt 
Valdosta, Ga. winter myers, 38 bes: varieties. once catalog. Booth SCHOOLS Sunday), at which time baseball scores, 63 
arms, Eas nton, Missour: Let Mr. O t hel; u qualify for a government 7 

NURSERY STOCK goat his Quality Chicks —Heavy layers; Teading breeds job 5135 $250 " mont th. "Write. Ozment Instruction weather forecasts, and market news are ade 

it and Ornamental Trees. — Sal undred up alive. Catalogue free. Chic Bureau t. juis, H . 

contr Semuy, a. s, Concord, _— — guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box 118, "Parsons, Kans. given; and between 9 and 10. Y 

Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. SPRAY MATERIALS P. O. DAVIS. eric 

Best a Prices Salesmen wanted. Con- LEGHORNS Buchanan's Spray Materials for all insects. Catalog lies 

cord Nursery, Dept. 25, : Hollywood: Tancred 300-330 egg blood White Leg- free. Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. : 
10rns; pullets, cockerels,. all ages. Attractive prices. 

1,500 yearling laying hens, half price. "Prompt. ship- TOBACCO | HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 1 

| SEEDS ment. R. Sandy, Stuarts Draft, Va, ap Aged, ‘Smoking 19, pounds fi 35; chewing “ . : and 

$1. “A cigars 50 $1 twist entuc arm- Vanted.—Farmer or farmer’ to travel 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 1.0 Pryorsburg, Kentucky. in country. Sue work. Good profits. mMeConnon «& of 
CHUFAS wr uxebted Barred Rock pullets, 18 weeks old, $1.25. ~ Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds $1.25." Smok- Company, Dept. F1507, Memphis, Tenn. to 
For Sale.—Recleaned Chufas seed, $4 per bushel, H. Powe, Rt. 2,. Cullman, Ala ing, 5 pounds $1. Pay when received. Pipe free. Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- por 
f.o.b., cash with order. L. R.. Summers, Williston, Farmers Union, C8, Paducah, Ky. ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
Florida. TURKEYS _ Tobacco, Postpaid.—Guaranteed best mellow red leaf mechanic and get a good job for you. The cost te of 
i 5 inds $1.50; 2. est smoking, vo! egr aken. or , 

CORN a begiet a=! valsing . one on — Mak Hamlin, Sharon, Tenn. write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, to 
oomaan’e ves Blue —_ “is Peck, gr Pr to L. G. Smith, Shelbyville. Ky. (da years experience.) Guaranteed Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds es off 
bushel, $2.25, og nin’ Te $1.25; 10, $2. Smoking,-10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay oa 

2. ‘enn. | LIVESTOCK pl United Farmers, FP .rdwell, Ky. AGENTS WANTED | 

iets nit 10. $1, $1.75. Smoki ae" “ie Toe: of 
en 5, $1; 10, ng, 3 pou , 150; 
sermin inating seed, 2" pounds ‘1, a ~ he ESSEX 10, $1.40," United Farmers, Mayfield, Ky. Frult Trees for, Sale. — Agents wanted. Concord an 
© pounds or more, B. F. Williamson, Gainesville, Purebred registered big bone Black Essex. Satis- Natural Leaf Tobacco.—Best grade Suarantoed. Chew- Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, lyir 
Fie. faction guaranteed. W. J. Bargeron, Sardis, Ga. ing, 5 pounds $1; 12, $2. Smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe Get our free sample case. ae ‘Articles, Perfumes ! 
- free. Pay when received. Valley Farmers, Murray, and specialties. “Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma Co., 
POLAND-CHINAS ee Dept. BB, Bt. duc 
Bee em. | mild and sweet; ten pounds picked w : 
PUREBRED BABY CHICKS Ree Tye, Poland Chinas, all sizes. Jas. F. Nance,  gnowing, 82.00; ten pounds mellow smoking, $1.50; you ave, ata you “ais shogieas waseaniy Me ing! 
ae Rn pay postage. I a e business, guarantee satisfac- nation Co., 2520, St. Louis, Mo. boll 
Big Type Poland Boars, Gilts os Pigs. Bargain tion. O. D. Tatler Pool, Martin, Tenn. 
prices. J. F. Jacks, Stewart, Miss. Martin Bank, ‘Renee, cashier; Postmaster M. D. Biggs. Three ge ee Honeymoon Dresses. $2.98. Beats con 
store prices. daily easy. Beautiful outfit free. 
Clifford- Cleats Dent. D502, 481 W. Superior, Chicago. son 
j 8. Per 100: Leghorns You are wanted to resilver mirrors at home. Im- mos 
\ 00; Anconas, Rocks, Reds, ingtons, W. mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc. W' : 
00: Assorted $7.00. From heavy lesen 100% live de- THE TREND OF THE MARKETS for information, Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Ind. uns 
[a sree. BRENHAM, TEX. . ‘ Big profits; steady income, our line food products, ’ 
= = BE ipiord following figures show for each product named the prices a week ago, ee le es a &§ - 
a month ago, a year ago, and the average pre-war (1910-1914) prices. New Louis, Mo. ‘ is | 
CHICKS. C.0.D. 2x7 2!°¢,22° ori rap 
see the chicks, York prices are used for cotton, Georgia prices for peanuts, Atlanta, Ga., prices anntlt Fruit Frese. Sommer work Yor farmers, teachers p 
By pang Mee PLM, 4 for cotton seed, and standard Chicago prices for other products listed :— line. Write for terms. Concord Nurseries, . Soe clay 
ch *352W. ath, St, Lexington, Ky. Pre-war ae start you in business and help you ou sue: ae 
Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) coed. No capital or sipetienc eae wept - 
. . mi ou can earn wee e 
SOVEREIGN STRAINS Cotton, spot middling, fb. ......... $0.2235 = $0.2115 += $0.1705 = $0.1342 intestrion 560 icenéuay, Wow York a ur 
C. 0. D. jChicks and, Pullete ,Tengred, of Barron, Cotton seed, per ton in carlots...... : ae on Seah). eax? Don’t sell for others, Rimploy agente yourelt, wore eee 
Far’ or $7.00; 00; Select 10.00. Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, 1.. 0 fawen Penge eg cles, House wi 
rk’s ame. Py cker’s Reds, Fishel W- , Byer ‘ . * cialties, etc. 500% profit. Valuable booklet free. 
Sovereign $10.00; Select sikte, Potatoes, Wis. Round Whites, cwt.. 1.104 1.15 4754+ 1.46 National Scientifie Laboratories, 1972W Broad, Bich- labc 
Taree Aso! vod i0.. Gataloa F NERY miss. Hogs, GEFEDE, COR ciwcictccceds 10.65 9.65 8.65 8.02 ee *™ re " =e a gre: 
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' and provide a steady, vear-round market 


July 14, 


COTTON ACREAGE INCREASES 
10 PER CENT 


HE estimate of the United States 

Crop Reporting Board issued July 8, 
based on conditions July 1, says there 
are 4,583,000 acres more in cotton this 
year than at the same time last pear. 
Acres in cultivation July 1, 1927, were 
estimated at 42,112,000. The July 8, 
1928, figure is 46,695,000 acres. . This is 
a 10.88 per cent imcrease. 


Details by states follow :— 











Estimated Acres in 
acreage cultivation 
State July 1, 1928 July 1, 1927 

SPREE: (0.030, kdoecages 84,000 68,000 
North Carolina ....: 1,871,000 1,748,000 
Sou th, Carolina ..... 2,577,000 2,522,000 
a ee ae 3,956,000 3,499 £00 
PORE ctecdcncssceees 100,000 68,008 
eS eer 390,000 294,000 
Temmessce ...cseccsed 1,133,000 962,000 
CO a Ee 3,471,000 3,274,000 
Mississippi .......... 3,783,000 3,406,000 
Lowisiena ........... 1,886,000 1,608,000 
OE ScedasViceiecav 18,366,000 16,948,000 
Oklahoma ........... 4,399,000 4,187,000 
MOCROMONS. 04.6 oho on ceee 3,613,000 3,139,000 
New Mexico ........ 114,000 100,000 
GEES ota ccsonseece 200,000 138,000 
yew @alifornia: 3. 8..000. 223,000 130,000 
All, other ............ 29,000 21,000 
United States ......, 46,695 ,000 42,112,000 
Lower California .... 160,000 710,000 





| LESS COTTON MORE LIVE- 
| STOCK FOR BLACK BELT | 





F  paor-seehcnaane of the cotton acreage 
and an expansion of livestock pro- 
duction, together with more attention to 
producing a better quality of Johnson hay 
for market, appear to be necessary for 
the future economic welfare of the Black 
Prairie Belt of Alabama and Mississippi, 
according to M. A. Crosby and R. D. 
Jennings, authors of Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1546-F, recently issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


The bulletin contains a description of 
the soils of ‘the area, and briefly discusses 
the changes in its agriculture from its 
early settlement to the present time. The 
discussions relating to present day con- 
ditions and possibilities are based on data 
obtained from farm business records of 
63 livestock farms in the area, and on 
additional information secured from coun- 
ty agents, bankers, creameries, condens- 
eries, ice credm manufacturers, livestock 
buyers, and others. 

The bulletin discusses the present status 
and future possibilities of various kinds 
of livestock production that are adapted 
to the section, and also deals with the op- 
portunities for expanding the production 
of Johnson hay for market. It points 
to livestock production in some form as 
offering the only practicable means of 
profitably utilizing the extensive acreages 
of land that are already sodded to Ber- 
muda or Johnson grass and at present 
lying idle and bringing in no return. 

According to the authors, cotton pro- 
duction in this area has become increas- 
ingly hazardous on account of continued 
boll weevil damage and also because the 
continued spread of Bermuda and John- 
son grass over extensive acreages of the 
most fertile land has rendered such land 
unsuited to the production of cotton. Suc- 
cessful cotton production under boll wee- 
vil conditions necessitates an early and 
rapid growth of the crop, and the heavy 
clay soils of this area do hot permit of 
as early planting or as rapid and frequent 
cultivation as is possible on lighter soils. 
Furthermore, when cotton or other in- 
tertilled crops are planted on land infested 
with Bermuda or Johnson grass the extra 
labor required in cultivation and hoeing 
greatly increases the cost of production. 


Three kinds of livestock production are 
recommended as offering exceptional op- 
portunities for. expansion at this time. 
These are the dairy industry, the produc- 
tion of beef cattle, and the production of 
early lambs. Dairying is developing rap- 
idly in the area. Creameries, condens- 
eries, and ice cream manufacturers are 
expanding their operations in the area 


' for milk and cream, and the natural re- 





sources in the way of cheap pastures and 
feed crops make it possible to produce 
milk at a low cost. The future outlook 
for beef cattle is again favorable and beef 
production offers considerable promise 
where extensive acreages of grazing are 
available. Sheep are raised mainly on 
pasture with little expense for feed and 
labor, and the returns from the sale of 
early Iambs have been such as to make 
this enterprise most attractive. 

Organization plans are given for farms 
of various sizes on which dairy and beef 
production, the principal livestock enter- 
prises, and early lamb production, the 
secondary livestock enterprise, are com- 
bined with the production of Johnson hay 
und a limited amount of cotton. These 
plans are intended to serve as guides to 
those who are confronted with the neces- 
sity of readjusting their organizations. 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1546-F, Systems 
of Livestock Farming in the Black Prai- 
rie Belt of Alabama and Mississippi, may 
be obtained free on request to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


| TRAILS IN COUNTRY INK | 


By WALTER L. RANDOLPH 








HE pot of political ink almost boiled 
over last week and left editors little 
room to say anything about agriculture. 
However, we found many pertinent ut- 
terances about better farming and better 
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A layer rd mud _ between two strips of burla 
heat. This is the method used by 


farmers. Here’s a well seasoned remark 
from The Baldwin Times, which is pub- 
lished at Bay Minette, Alabama :— 


“But there 1s one species Ot government 
aid, at least, which has on the whole been 
really helpful. It is the agricultural exten- 
sion service, whereby farm and home dem- 
onstration agents, trained for their import- 
ant duties, have gone among the farmers, 
their wives and daughters, and taught them 
how to help themselves. 

“The various field and home projects and 
demonstrations carried on by these faithful 
workers, often under the most discouraging 
circumstances, have materially raised the 
efficiency of farming and rural home making. 

“Especially effective work has been done 
with the boys’ and girls’ clubs; work which 
will exert a tremendous influence upon the 
rural life of the future. This training of 
farm boys and girls for community leader- 
ship is perhaps the most important activity 
for the betterment of agriculture today— 
(M. B. D.)” 

The Moultrie (Ga.) Observer serves ud 
this age-old pure truth with steaming 
freshness :— 

“There is-nothing that can mean more to 
the dairy business in the county than the 
introduction of good bulls. The sale of bulls 
here late in July will not be merely a sale 
of ‘purebred’ stuff. Those who are conduct- 
ing the sale promise that nothing shall be 
offered except stock that comes from cows 
producing 40 pounds of butter a year or 
more. If we can get that kind of production 
introduced .in this county, we will begin to get 
profit from dairying and from the sale of 
our surplus breeding stock.” 


The Sylvester (Ga.) Local reminded us 
of what Henry W. Grady said about the 
farmer of the South sitting “among his 
teeming gardens and orchards and vine- 
yards” and about the breakine of “the 











fulness of our day,” when it published 
these facts :— 

“Juicy watermelons and cantaloupes will 
soon be ripe in Worth. They will soon be 
roliing North in trainloads to tickle the pal- 
ate of the Yankees. And following them up 
soon will be the deliciows figs, scuppernong 
grapes, and a host of other delicious fruits 
that grow nowhere else in the world so per- 
fect. With all these things why should we 
worry about who's to be the next President?” 

After. informing us of the “statistical” 
fact that “the chigger crop is reported 
normal,” saying that the best way to 
stave off the boll weevil blues is to “put 
up a vigorous fight on the cotton pest,” 
and remarking that raising forage crops 
will help make “the dairy dollar jingle 
in Butts County,” The Jackson (Ga.) 
Progress Argus editor moved his mind 
out into the cool shade of Georgia trees 
and pointed out this fact :— 

“Georgia is making rapid strides in for- 
estry work, both im comserving the timber 
supply and in reforestation, But new laws 
are needed. Land used to grow timber should 
not be taxed at the same rate as cultivated 
land. There is need for reform in this di- 
rection.” 

We don’t think the following remark 
from The Florence (Ala.) Herald needs 
any comment so we are going to let you 
have it without saying a word :— 

“There is no reason why both of these 
industries (dairying and poultry raising) can- 
not be rapidly extended through coéperation 
between peopie of Florence and the farmers 
of the county. An increase in ‘dairy: herds 
would undoubtedly make possible the estab- 
lishment here of cheese and butter-making 
plants, such as have recently been put into 












operation in other sections of Alabama, Mis- 
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“PROTECTION FOR THE HE?rs FROM THE SUN 


up under the roof gives good insulation from 


rs. R. B. Gary, Floyd County, Texas. 


sissippi, and Tennessee, where conditions are 
no more favorable than those which exist 
right here in Lauderdale County.” 


GETTING A STAND OF FALL 
IRISH POTATOES 








. sulted. 


a 
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a production of 106 bushels per acre re- 


About August 12 I ordered a second 
gallon of ethelene chlorhydrin by wire, We 
began treating potatoes with this on Au- 
gust 18. We placed three quarts in 24 
gallons of water and treated 50 bushels of 
cut potatoes. Those treated last showed 
just as good sprouting as those treated 
first. I do not know how long the strength 
of the solution will last but we have suf- 
ficient evidence to prove that the cost of 
the treatment will be very low, probably 
not more than 5 to 10 cents per bushel. 


Sodium Thiocyanate Tests Unre- 
liable 

UR tests with sodium thiocyanate 

were inadequate and our result with 
this chemical- can be regarded as of 
little value. The tests were not handled 
as well and looked after as closely as 
those in which ethelene chlorhydrin was 
used. 

The above tests were carried on during 
the driest season that we have had in 
Alabama for many years. The rainfall 
during July and August was less than in 
many years. 

We feel that as good results can be ob- 
tained in any year as we got that 
year and as a result our acreage will be 
increased in fall potatoes. This increase 
will be many times over our, present acre- 
age and tve hope to make fall potato 
growing a part of our cropping system 
in North Alabama. 


| CAN COTTON BE GIVEN TOO 
|. MUCH CULTIVATION? 


SOUTH Mississippi reader, farm- 

ing on an excellent type of sandy 
loam with a red clay subsoil, said: “Our 
cotton, well fertilized and well worked, 
ran into a five-weeks drouth in July and 
August last year and in spite of all we 
could do to stir up moisture, it made only 
a bottom crop. Is it possible that we 
cultivated too much?” 

I do not know how often this cotton 
was cultivated, but I think it quite pos- 
sible that it was cultivated too much dur- 
ing the long mid-summer drouth. Out of 
a good many years’ experience with cot- 
ton, I am convinced that the crop is fre- 
quently badly hurt by too much cultiva- 
tion, especially if rather thorough culti- 
vation be followed by a long period of 
hot, dry weather. So sure am I of this 
that our rule now is to stay out of cot- 
ton with cultivators so long as the crust 
is broken and the crop is clean. In other 
words, cultivation should mainly be to 
destroy grass and weeds. Any cultiva- 
tion breaks cotton roots, and to break 
these roots during a long drouth may be 
disastrous. B. L. MOSS. 











(Concluded from page 8) 
was kept covered with burlap and roof- 
ing paper, the roofing paper on top. 

Eleven tests were put on at Boaz which 
I numbered from 10 to 20 inclusive. Ev- 
ery one of these tests was successful. 
They were all Triumph potatoes and 
treated with ethelene chlorhydrin. 

Tests Nos. 21, 22, 23, and 24 were made 
with sodium thiocyanate. No. 21 was 
unsatisfactory from causes which 
I cannot explain. Nos. 22, 23, and 24 
gave a good stand. The plants were 
longer in showing above ground and more 
irregular than the test with ethelene 
chlorhydrin. 

Test No. 25 was the most interesting 
and more closely watched than any of 
the others. Plot No. 1 of this test con- 
tained untreated Triumphs. The result 
was a few scattering plants and a produc- 
tion of 10 bushels per acre. 

Plot No. 2 was untreated Cobblers. It 
resulted in no plants. ’ 

Plot No. 3 was Triumphs treated with 
Sodium Thiocyanate. It gave a 95 per 
cent stand and a production of 82 bushels 
per acre. 

Plot No. 4 was treated with ethelene 
chlorhvdrin. A nearly perfect stand and 





| POISON IVY 


4 j 





VY poisoning may be ushered in by 

a burning or itching. Within 24 
hours after the skin is exposed to the 
poison, a red rash appears. This is fol- 
lowed by more or less swelling, then 
small blisters filled. with serum make 
their appearance. The parts affected may 
sometimes swell to alarming proportions. 

The treatment of ivy poisoning is sim- 
ple and easily administered. One of the 
best treatments is bathing with salt 
water. Another good application con- 
sists of 1 teaspoon of boric acid to a 
quart of water (hot). The affected parts 
should be bathed every day and. care- 
fully dried without rubbing. Bathing 
must be followed by another application 
of the boric acid. 


The attack may subsitle in from four 
to six days. The best advice we can give 
to vacationists is to know the poison 
oak, the poison ivy, the poison’ sumac. 
Then you can avoid them and if you do 
get near or touch them, scrub the skin 
as soon as possible with strong soap and 
water before the poison has time to pene- 
trate the skin. O. O. HAMMONDS, 


Commissioner Public Health, Oklahoma. 
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“ wooo “Don’t 
WILL BURN risk 
wood 
JUSTICE shingles,” says Mr. 
Prisoner—“Do you think I'll get justice RR ge ll 
with that jury?” shingle roof. My house 
Lawner—“No, I think not. I see two men sigreer _ ye gy ee 
in the box who are opposed to hanging! house has an ‘Ever- 
. * wear’ Steel Roof. It 
WOULD CONVINCE HIM can’t catch fire,’ 
“IT can’t marry him, mother. He’s an athe- DER QUA ‘ ” 
ist and doesn’t believe there’s a hell.” 2 ie Tne ROOFING 
“Marry him, my dear, and between us we'll A “Just the roofing I 
convince him that he’s wrong.” have been looking for.”’” 
You will say when you 
THE WAY IT GOES seo this thick, strong 
, , . and long dasting roof- 
Why is a caller like a lover? ing. Can be nailed on 
First he comes to a door (adore), gives quick and easy. 
the bell (belle) a ring, gives the maid his COSTS LESS THAN 
name, and thus is taken in. ° iit || | I} WOOD SHINGLES 
SWALLOWED HIS DESTINATION SSS== “Everwear’ Roofing 
. costs you less than 
A Negro employee of the express company most wood shingles, 
approached his boss with the query: because we sell direct 
“Boss, what we gwine do "bout dat billy |, | harntge Rage de 
goat? He done et up where he gwine.” the profit the dealer 
c, . would get. 
MISTAKEN IDENTITY - A 
Ist Voice on Phone—“This is Jack. Do you a [Todas 
love me, Peg? for big 
2 4 ” free samples and Free 
Hard C S D ds ny eo. Asa a Se ! Thi t a oe in ae 
s . . —_ wo-timer: is 1s no ge our ow whote- 
ar ommon Sense Veman : Jack; it’s Paul.” s - salo FREIGHT PAID 
A Complete Set Of BLACK DIAMOND Files 2nd_ Ditto—*You double-crosser! This is =Tele age Mgt 
not Peg; it’s Frances.” squares at the me 
“Shelel: * ey low factory price, 
There are tools more useful on the farm than “QUT OF THE MOUTHS OF BABES” ‘Address, 
Black Diamond Files but they can be counted “Mamma, I’ve got a stomach ache,” said 
h h 1 h b Peggy, aged - five. 
on one hand of a man who as lost a thum “That’s because you haven’t had any lunch FIRE nal Rall On” ROOFING BOOK 
and forefinger yet,” answered Peggy’s mother. “Your stom- TO. N. | SENT FREE. 
ad ach is empty. You would feel better if you a. 7 
had thi in it.” xf ' 7 = 
From dressing down shafts for fitting pulleys and Shas dibiousen a minister called and, in \ : et z > 
keys to sharpening plowshares i in the field, there are the course of the conversation remarked that BS 3 
uncounted uses for Black Diamond Files. he had been suffering all day with a severe 
headache. 
Hard common sense demands that you keep a set  cmnat’e. becence it's empty,” ssid Pessy 
eds rightly. “You'd .feel better if you had some- 
of these tools in your farm workshop. Your ne thing in it.” h Fence & Roofing Co. 
can be supplied by any hardware dealer. Savannah Fe ° 
OBEYING HIS ORDERS PF-I Dept. P, Savannah, Ga. 
5 G. & H. BARNETT CO. oumed and Operated by A Negro solder in the American army was | tendo FARE SAMPLES... Din te 
on sentinel duty for the first time in his life. ROOFING AND BUILDING 800 
1078 Frankford Avenue NICHOLSON FILE CO. A dark form: approached. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Providence, R. 1.,U.S.A. Malet” he cxled ta © threatening voice; a .a ss cocwcsbocesoundced tod}senatencse essen 
“who are you?” Pest Offles....ccccccccccsccccccecece eeneuceu 
“The officer of the day.” > i. Mic stess once CUM ecdte cece aa eneels 
STOPS LAMENESS] gaa 
The officer advanced, but before he had 
from'a bone spavin, ring bone, proceeded a half dozen steps the sentry again 
splint, curb, side bone, or similar } | cried, “Halt!” 
troubles; gets horse going sound. “This is the second time you have halted 
Absorbine acts mildly but quickly. me,” said the officer. “What are you going 
Lasting results. Does not blister to do next?” oe 
or remove hair, and horse can be “Never you mind what ah’s going to do 
worked. At druggists, or postpaid, next. Mah orders are to call ‘halt’ three 
$2.50. Horse book 9-S free. times, den shoot!” I, 
Pleased user says: “Had a very lame Cy 
horse with bone spavin. Now sound as QR ? | © 
.- ) 
sf, eline, nots jame step tn mon HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
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white 
MEN and WOMEN 


in business retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to your neighbors. Easy 
to sell monthly $250 to $500 worth of 
flavors, spices, soaps, toilet prepara- 
tions, veterinary and poultry products, 
etc. Over 150 different daily necessi- 
ties. No selling experience required— 


ABSORBINE 
















BosS WAN TER KNow } You Can Use 


WHUT SORT ©’ PREACHER | 
IS TOMS BoY; WELL, HE a Wagon 
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h A Davis C Tank will . 
Taiuce, SEND COUPON TobatT |S Aart Coprett scape || |DO To PREACH FUNEALS Every Day 
Se eae eeaqcau ns a of running water for every 4 
W.T. RAWLEIGH CO Dept. 10 PGF, eee. Cents less and mene But DEY AIN’ ‘NOUGH FUN 
* a Memphis,T longer tanks of ot 
i Messsemeohinvtpanmphemarcdemer © material. Write for our free pe ee: ee or dey of thayearanpretaaiy ate 
Name gil: ey | Cebhbe Tons iM farm. Pfobably no other part of 
a’ Address. all: G.M. DAVIS & SON the farmer’s equipment is called 
State 801 Laurel St., Palatka, Fla. into use oftener than the wagon. 
ease am rap That is why when you buy a 
wagon, you should select a durable 











It is easier, now, to kill insects and light-running 


—and keep them away. Bee Brand Insect Pow- 


John Deere Farm 


der or Liquid kills Flies, Ants, Roaches, Poultry BEE BRAND Wag on 
Lice, Mosquitoes, Fleas, Bed Bugs, and otherin- Powder Liquid 

sects. Won’t spot or stain. Use powder on plants 10c@25e 50c & 75¢ 

and pets. Write us for FREE insect booklet. If 50c # $1.00 $1.25 a fo made of nod qty oaks 
dealer can’t supply, we will ship by parcel post at 30c (Spray Gun) 35¢ air-seasoned. Workmanship is of the high- 
pricesnamed. McCORMICK & CO.., Baltimore, Md. est order. — machinery assures ab- 


—— Men 
just: skeins; ipped gears; strong ~ 
wi that run true and light. : 


Bee Brand 
INSECT POWDER “x 


Write today for free ree tn 
John Deere. 
and ask for Folder CV- 735 





ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

I don’ want no auto—l’d jes’ bout run i t 
outen gas some dahk night right by a 
grave-yahd!! 
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